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PETRARCH TO LAURA. 


(Trochaic.) 

On, fair Laura! could you love me, 
Moments for an age of mine, 
Though an angel smiled above me, 
Laura, would { still be thine! 

Vain will be the frail endeavor 
Pure, affection’s tie to part ; 
Bound am I to thee for ever— 
Laura! thou hast all my heart. 
Was this flame seraphic lighted 
On the altar of my soul 
But to scorch, and then, benighted, 
Leave it cheerless as the pole? 
Ah, no! in my heart ‘tis glowing, 
With a higher, holier view— 
Ever flashing, ever flowing 
Round the beautiful and true. 
Sister of the pure ideal! 
Bright and life-like to my mind, 
Fancy never 't is unreal 
All in thee I feel I find. 
Whether on my dreamy pillow, 
Or the twilight-vested hill, 
Or the noon-tide lifting billow, 
Laura is mine angel still. 
Lady lost! it is no madness, 
Passion only to outlast; 
I will worship with a sadness, 
Till my future be the past. 


Then—oh! then one boon be given— 
Vast thy poet that will deem: 
If not in the light of heaven, 
Laura! love me when youdream. L.L.N. 
P ____ 


For the New-Yorker. 
LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY AND ITS APPLICATION. 
BY GEORGE COMBE, Ese. 


Reported for the New-Yorker.) 
LECTURE IX. 
INTELLECTUAL SENTIMENTS. 

Tue Intellectual faculties may be divided into three gene- 
ra: 1. External Senses; 2. Observing Faculties; 3. Reflec- 
tive Faculties. 

The Observing Faculties occupy the lower, the Reflective 
Faculties the higher, portions of the forehead. The organs 
of these faculties are small, but active. On account of their 
size, many state their belief that it is impossible to observe 
them. These persons seem to forget the difference between 
difficulty and impossibility. It is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish between gneiss and granite; but no one thinks it 
impossible. The links in the main-spring of a watch are 
100 ; 500 of such links might be put onto one of these or- 
gans. A lady can distinguish distinctly the eye of a needle: 
now more than 500 eyes may be placed on one of these organs. 
From these examples the fallacy of such objections may be 
plainly seen. 

I may here observe that there seems an obvious reason why 
tne Intellectual Faculties should be comparatively small.— 
When an organ is under excitement there is toward it a rush 
of blood. Now the great excitement of the large organs con- 
stitutes passion. And if the Intellectual Organs had been 
equally large, Intellectual Passion would probably have been 
the consequence, instead of the calm, equable and cool ob- 
servation and reflection of our present condition. 

To ascertain the size of the Intellectual Faculties is a mat- 
ter of great importance. Attend closely, therefore, to these 
facts: The anterior lobe of the brain rests on the super-or- 
bital plate, and terminates at its posterior edge; and that 


| part of the frontal lobe appertaining to the Intellectual Organs 
| rises to the upper part of Causality. The breadth and hight 
may be easily ascertained. To obtain the length, attend to 
| the following particulars: A line drawn frum the meeting of 
| the frontal, parietal and spheroidal bones on one side to their 
| meeting on the other will run along the posterior part of the 
anterior Idbe. When you have the skull before you, nothing 
_can be more easy than to determine the Intellectual Organs. 
| In the living head it is not much more difficult. Observe the 
| most projecting part of the zygomatic arch, and from thet 
| raise a perpendicular to the axis of that orbit. All before 
| that perpendicular is the seat of intellect. 1 do not know the 
| Physiological explanation of the fact, but I have verified it in 
| great number of instances. 

Observe this Peruvian skull in front, and you may think it 
a good intellectual head; but apply to it the rule I have just 
given, and you may observe how small is the anterior lobe, 
compared with that of this ancient Greek. Looking at this 
head of Napoleon in front, nothing remarkable appears; but 
apply the rule, and you will find him to have a most extraor- 
dinary intellectual development. With the exception of 
Canova, I know of no bead which approaches it in length.— 
In observing the forehead, mark whether the inferior or su- 
perior portions are most developed; the one gives power of 
| observation, the other of reflectfon. 

The frontal sinus has been spoken of as an impediment to 
the correct observation of some organs. It must be recol- 
lected, however, as I before observed, that this sinus does not 
appear Lefore twelve years of age, and that when we see this 
part just over the nose little developed, we say Individuality 
jis small. Now if the sinus be large, Individuality will be still 
smaller, so that the error is on the side of Phrenology. If 
this part be very large, then we deduct one-tenth, one-eighth, 
or one-sixth of an inch for the sinus, according to the indica- 
tions. It is worthy of remark, that a large sinus generally 
makes an irregular surface. 


Ixpivipvatity.—This organ is situated at the middle of 
the lower part of the forehead, immediately above the top of 
| the nose. When large, it produces breadth, projection and 
descent between the eyebrows; when small, the eye-brows 
| approach closely and lie in a horizontal line. This organ is 
| very large, #s you may see, in Dr. Spurzheim. It gives the 
conception of being or existence, and knows objects in their 
individual capacities; and I have seen Dr. Spurzheim so ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of a cast as a mere existence that 
he would look at it attentively, name it, and put it down with- 
out a single additional remark. This faculty gives us the 
notion of substance, and forms the class of ideas represented 
by substantive nouns—as man, beast, horse. 

This organ produces capacity for details, and therefore is 
necessary in natural sciences, as Botany, Zoology and Miner- 
alogy. It produces distinctness of detail in narration, and 
was large in Defoe and Swift; the first showing it in Robin- 
son Crusoe, the second in Gulliver's Travels. It was large 
in Sheridan, is very large in Joseph Hume, who is famous 
for his mastery of statistics. It was small, as you see, in 
Voltaire, who was one of the most inaccurate of writers. His 
histories have appropriately been called romances. By ena- 
bling the player to recollect what cards have been played, it 
enables him who possesses it well developed to excel in whist. 

Persons in whom this part is large are generally noted for 
business talent and practical understanding. In this bust of 
La Fayette it is very large; in Sheridan also, and in Ram- 
mohum Roy. But if the reflecting faculties be deficient, 
there will be no depth nor comprehensiveness of under- 





In ordinary life you will ‘find persons who go through the 
world without seeing it; others, who see and note every thing. 





In the former, this organ will be found small; in the latter, 
large. I knew a gentleman who walked up Prince’s street, 
Edinburgh, many times without once observing the Castle, 
which stood directly before him. To those not acquainted 
with Edinburgh I may state that Prince’s street is about one 
mile long; that at the head of it there is a ravine, across 
which is a rock 250 feet high, surmounted by a castle; and 
this is the object he did not so much as see. Such persons 
walk about in a sort of revery. 

As a contrast to this gentleman, I will give you the charac- 
ter of Miss Pratt, as drawn by the author of the Inheritancs: 
“ But people who make use of their eyes,” says the author, 
“have often much to see, even between two doors; and in 
her progress from the hall to the drawing-room, Miss Pratt 
met with much to attract her attention. True, all the dbjects 
were perfectly familiar to her; but a real looker, like a great 
genius, is never at a loss for a subject: things are better or 
worse since they saw them last; or if the things themselves 
should happen to be the same, they have seen other things 
either better or worse, and can therefore either approve or 
disapprove of them. Miss Pratt’s head then turned from 
side to side as she went along, and a thousand observations 
and criticisms about stair carpets, patent lamps, ball chairs, 
slab tables, &c. &c. &c. passing through her crowded brain.” 
“Miss Pratt appeared to be a person from whom nothing 
could be hid. Her eyes were not, by any means, fine eyes; 
they were not reflecting eyes; they were not soft eyes; they 
were not sparkling eyes; they were not penetrating eyes; 
neither were they restless eyes, nor rolling eyes, nor squinting 
eyes, nor prominent eyes; but they were active, brisk, busy, 
vigilant, immovable eyes, that looked as if they could not be 
surprised at any thing—not even by sleep. They never looked 
angry, nor joyous, nor perturbed, nor melancholy, nor heavy 
but morning, noon and night they shone the same, and con- 
veyed the same impression to the behold ly, 
they were eyes that had a look—not like the look of Sterne’s 
monk, beyond this world, but a look into all things on the 
Jace of this earth.” 

Now this is exactly a description of a mind actuated by pre- 
dominant Individuality. This is the great organin discovery 
by observation. It is a mistake to suppose men foolish who 
have retreating foreheads. Many brilliant Physiological dis- 
coveries have been made by persons largely endowed with 
these and the other perceptive faculties, whose reflective fac- 
ulties have not passed mediocrity. 

This organ is of great importance to the artist. Without 
its full development there is abstractness of conception and 
vagueness of expression ; with it large there is distinctness of 
conception and reality of expression. This faculty gives the 
tendency to personify notions and phenomena, or to ascribe 
existence to mere abstractions of the mind, such as ‘ Giant 
Despair,’ in Pilgrim's Progress. I read a work which was 
put.up in the form of a dialogue between Ignorance and Com- 
mon Sense. In the writer, this organ was very large. It is 
generally small in the Scotch, larger in the English, and stilt 
larger in the French. ve lle 

For™.—This organ lies on each side of this small bone 
which you may perceive inside the skull, behind the top of 
the nose, and which is called the Christi Galli. When small, 
the orbitar plate approaches close to the sides of the crest, 
and then the external width across the nose from eye to eye 
is small; when large, there is a considerable space between 
the plate and crest, and consequently great breadth across the 
nose. By the distance between the eyes, therefore, we judge 
of the size of this organ. 

Dr. Gall discovered this organ, and named it the organ of 
the Knowledge of Persons. Dr. Spurzheim, on more rigid 











analysis, concluded it to be the organ which takes cognizance 
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of configuration generally, and remarked that it is this power 
which disposes us to give a figure to abstractions, as that of 
an old man to God, and a skeleton to Death. I¢ is tial 
to portrait-painters, and greatly aids the To it 
Cuvier owed much of his success as.a comparative anatomist. 
The figure of an animal or of a bone never left his mind, but 
served him ever after for the purposes of comparison. Sup- 
pose that in January he had seen a bone, the exact form 
would be indelibly fixed on his mind. If in six months he 
should find another, this would be compared with his concep- 
tion of the previous bone, and its form also would be indelibly 
fixed upon the mind. Every fact, in short, which he ob- 
tained, became linked with every other fact, and he was thus | 
enabled to make his astonishing developments in Ostedlogy. 
In the Chinese this organ is very large ; and this seems to 
me to explain what appears so puzzling with regard to their 
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the object not to be a cheese, but merely the representation 
of one, consisting of materials differing much in weight, then 
would be seen in the want of proportion between the muscu- 
lar effort and the object to be accomplished, the great im-- 
portance of this instinctive agency. I have seen a little hu- 
mor manifested in this way: a shopkeeper got a wooden 
frame made, and employed an artist to paint it sv as to rep- | 
resent precisely a fine old cheese. When his acquaintances 


| came in he would show them a large, heavy cheese and ask 
them to lift it and try its weight. Having done so, he would ! the organs of which I now treat are not confined to the su- 
then point out the fictitious cheese and desire them to lift that 1 


also, that they might compare the weight. To do this they 
would put forth an effort equal to the former one; the arms | 


| would jerk upward, and the apparent cheese fly to the ceiling. | 


—This is the faculty which proportions the force to the resist- | 
ance. When large, it gives skill to the archer and player at | 








written language. By the combination of twenty-six letters 
or characters we produce all our words. The Chinese, on 





quoits. In turning, it enables the turner to press with the | 


. 


what he could do, they could do, if they would try. Mr. Ed- 
mondson noticed that in those who worked by the eye this 
organ was large. He maintains that it not ouly perceives 
the perpendicularity but the direction of force, and in par- 
ticular the direction of the gravitating force of our bodies. 


Coror.—This organ is situated in the middle of the super 
ciliary ridge. When large it gives an arched appearance to 





the eye-brow: the eye-brow projects forward. Recollect that 


perciliary ridge, but extend a short distance above it. Dr. 
Gall discovered this organ by comparing wgether the heads 


of painters distinguished for coloring. In the collection of a 


passionate amateur of coloring, he saw a collection of por- 
traits of both male and female artists, who had distinguished 
themselves in this department of the art; and all the region 
immediately above the middle af the eyebrows was extremely 


required momentum. You will find it large in gdod skaters, | prominent. 
the contrary, have a separate character for almost every | those, for instance, who lean so much outward, and describe | 


In order that we may see an object, rays of light must pass 


word—which renders their language difficult of attainment to _ well the figure 8. They are enabled by a large developement | through the pupil to the retina; the impressions there pro- 
Europeans. This large organ of Form gives this singular! of Weight to adapt precisely their degree of inclination to| duced must be transmitted by the optic nerve to the anterior 
people the power both of contriving and retaining these char- their velocity and to gravity. To rope-dancers it is essential. pair of the corpora quadrigemina. To distinguish color the 


acters. | 
Sizt.—This organ is placed at the internal comer of the | 


In Maclaughlan, a weaver of saltcoats who spent much of his 


time in inventing machines for the regulation of the stroke of | 


impression must pass forward to the organ of Color. 
This is a cast of Mr. James Milne, brass-founder, of Edin- 


eye on the side of Individuality. The faculty of distinguish- || the common pump so as to make the working-rod move with | jurgh, in which you perceive the eyeball to project beyond 
the same momentum up and down, we sce it very large; also | 4),;, organ. The middle of the superciliary ridge is trun- 
may be the same and the form different. Size and distance _ in the head of Stevenson, the inventor of a superior locomo | cated. Contrast it with this of Douglas the painier. Mr. 


ing Size differs from that of distinguishing Form. The size | 
are alike. When speaking of the latter, however, we gual 
of the two extreme points of whatever we refer to; when /; 
speaking of the former, we think of the substance between | 
these points. 

Perspective is the law of the proportion of distance. It) 
therefore depends on Size principally, which organ is accord- | 
ingly necessary in landscape painting. One day 15 or 16 i 
years ago I was sitting in the drawing-room with Sir George | 
Mackenzie, looking at a landscape. Mr. Ferguson, tutor in Sir | 
George’s family, was present and eaid—* That eoeme to mae || 
a plane surface, exhibiting differences of light arid shade.— | 


tive engine—and in this of Brunel; it is very large, too, in | 


Dr. Chalmers, who represents himself as taking an immense 
interest in engineering, and as having a constant tendency to 
illustrate his sermons by reference to it and astronomy. In 


blowing crown glass there is an advantage as regards the ex- | 


cise, which I cannot specify, in making the circle of glass just 
nine pounds and a half; and when visiting a manufactory at 
Newcastle I was told that expert workmen would generally 
come within a quarter of an ounce to an ounce. Some were 
utterly unable to acquire this tact, and consequently had to 
be put back to work which brought them in six or eight shil- 


Now I am told that to some people different parts appear at lings less a week. I noticed that in those who had this pe- 
different distances, and that to them it appears to have a fore | culiar tact the organ of Weight was very largely developed. 
and a background.” We were surprised at this observation, | In Hunter, the great surgeon, this organ scems to have been 


and asked to what he attributed his inability to see the land- | 
scape like other people. He said he attributed it to his’ 
want of a mathematical education. We then asked whether 
be could distinguish in nature that objects were at different 
distances. He said he could. I then asked whether if he 
shut his eyes after looking at objects, he could conceive their 
relative position. He said he could not. We took a cast of | 
his face and forehead, and found Size decidedly small. 

Sir Walter Scott said that he had an eye for natural scene- | 
ry, and, at one time, a great desire to draw. He made many 
efforts, but in vain: he could not bring out the effect. In his 
head this organ was distinctly deficient. 

In Mr. Dougias the painter, on the contrary, this part is 
large, and the manifestation corresponds. When a mere 
child he was struck with the seemingly different distances 
from each other of the near and far ends of ploughed ridges. 
He crawled across the fields, before he could well walk, to 
measure the actual distance with a stick, and was lost in as- 
tonishment on finding that no difference existed notwithstand- 
ing the difference of appearance. 

This organ large gives great accuracy of eye. A person 
who was so favored could draw a circle without the aid of an 
instrument, or point out the exact centre of one already 
drawn. Being en officer in the army, he found himself able 
to make his soldiers fall from column into lise with great ex- 
actness, estimating correctly the space to be occupied by the | 
men, which many officers could never learn tedo. Locality, 
also, was largely developed, which could doubtless aid him 
in this practice. pon 

Wricut.—This organ lies along the supercili idge, one 
third ofthe length of that ridge outward from the masse "De 
dies may be of all forms, sizes and colors, and yet none of 
these features would imply that one was heavier than the | 
other. It is clear, too, that we have an instinctive faculty 
nich leads us to put forth muscular effort proportionate to 

Fesistance to be overcome. To illustrate this, suppose a 
large cheese to be lifted : cheese, being a pretty heavy article, 





occasionally diseased, on which occasions be had not the 
power of preserving his equilibrium. ‘“ His own feelings,” 


| says Sir E. Home, “ did not give him information concerning 


the centre of gravity.” During intoxication this organ is dis- 
turbed ; hence the complaint of drunkards that the earth plays 


| them such sad tricks when they take too much liquor. I 


heard a man say that the length of a road never troubled him 
when he was intoxicated—it was its breadth. In archery it 
is necessary to estimate the momentum requisite to send the 
arrow to the proposed distance and with the required force. 


of archers, which dates its origin before the introduction of 
gun-powder. 
knowing that any peculiar faculty is required, join the society 
and attend the exercises for three or four months, but finding 
their inability to compete with the others, they cease their at- 
tempts and are merely found at the dinners and suppers of 
the society. Good horsemanship greatly depends on this 
faculty. Some men never learn to ride well ; they sit on their 


To this, Weight is essential. In Scotland there isa company | 


Some gentlemen, with this organ small, not 


Milne cannot distinguish green from bright scarlet. His 
grandfather on the mother’s side, was deficient m this re- 
spect. In himself and two brothers, however, it appeared in 
a decided manner, while his sisters, four in number, can dis- 
tinguislf colors easily. Mr. Milne is rather near-sighted, but 
never found spectacles to aid his defect. He excels in dis 
tinguishing forms and proportions. He is fond of shooting, 
but can only see the game in the eky-light. When a large 
covey of partridges rose within ten or twelve yards of him, 
the back ground being a field of Swedish turnips, he could 
not perceive a single bird. Mr. Milne was bound apprentice 
to a draper, and for three years and a half continued in his 
iservice. He fell into considerable mistakes about colors, but 
‘this for a long time was attributed to inexperience and ig- 
norance of the names of the tints. At length, however, after 
selling a piece of olive corduroy breeches, the purchaser re- 
quested strings to tic them with; and Milne was proceeding 
to cut off what he considered the best match, when the per- 
son stopped him and requested strings of the same color as 


| the cloth. Mr. Milne requested him to choose for himself; 


but so confident was he that the purchaser was wrong, that 
he cut off a piece of a cloth, a piece of the string which he 
intended to give, and a piece of that which the purchaser 
chose, and carried them home to show his mother. She then 
told him that his ribbon was a bright scarlet and the other a 
grass green. His masters would not believe in this defect, 
and it was cnly after many mistakes and some vituperation 
that he was permitted to renounce the business, and betahe 
himself to that of a brass-founder, for which he bad a natural 
disposition and talent, for when a mere boy, he had used the 
turning-lathe in fashioning play-things. He knows blues and 
yellows certainly, but cannot distinguish browns, greens and 
reds. In the rainbow he perceives only the yellow and the 


horses as Scott makes James VI. say, ‘like a sack of flour.’ || blue distinctly: he sees that there are other tints, but cannot 
A good developement is essential to excellence in playing the || distinguish or name them. When in Glasgow, his great coat 
harp or piano forte. Those whe have it deficient may have | was carried off, by mistake, from the travelers’ room. He 
good Tune, but by striking continually too high or too low | inquired of the waiter what had become of it, and the man 
they make frightful music. Mr. Richard Edmondson of | naturally asked what the color was. This completely puzzled 


Manchester mentions that 4 great number of observations have 
led him to the conviction that this organ gives the perception 
of perpendicularity. He employs men to engrave figures on 
copper for the purpose of printing cloth; and he notices that 
those who can draw perpendicular lines without a ruler have 
this part large. He employed a person to build for him a 
chimney. Some could build a square yard of wall without 
once applying the plumb line. Others applied it to every 
brick. The master-builder was angry at these last, and said 
they were wasting his time. “ See here,” said he, taking a 
trowel and building up a square yard of wall merely by the 
eye. ‘That may be easy for you,” said the men, “ but we 
cannot do it.” The master, however, would not believe their 





considerable effort would have to be employed. But suppose 


asserti yn, Lut, like a mental philosopher maintained that 


|Mr. Milne, though he had worn ita year, and he replied that 
| it was either a snuff brown or an olive green, but which he 
could not tell, The waiter looked as though he suspected 
| Mr. Milne of a wish to get some other person's coat rather 
than to recover one of his own. The coat was found, how- 
lever, and Mr. Milne has ever since carried in his pocket- 
‘book a memerandum of the color of his coat. I know Mr. 
| Milne very well, and bad these perticulars from himeell. He 
is well known for the beauty of his ornamental lamps and 
other articles. Similar cases may be found in works which 
treat of the eye. Sir David Brewster thinks that when a cer- 
tain color cannot be seen, it is because the retina and optic 
nerve do not transmit rays of that color; but Sir Jobn Her- 








schell made experiments on an eminent optician, who hed 
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— 
not the power of perceiving certain colors. He painted ob- 
jects with a color which the optician could not perceive. Now, 
as objects are seen by means of the rays which pass from 
them to the eye, such objects, he thought, would not have been 
visible if the rays passing from them had not the power of 
exciting and affecting the retina; but the person saw the ob- 
jects as distinctly as others. He made other experiments, 
also, and came to the conclusion that the defect arose from 
no insensibility of the retina to rays of any particular refran- 
gibility, nor to any coloring matter in the humors of the eye 
preventing certain rays from reaching the retina, but from a 
defect in the sensorium. Sir D. Brewster has since shown, 
however, that some white rays always accompany the colored 
rays, and that by means of them the optician might have 
seen the object ; so that the experiment is not so conclusive as 
it was at first supposed. 

Those who have the organ large take pleasure in arranging 
colors in harmonious combinations. They find that the prim- 
itive colors, blue, yellow and red, do not harmonise; but if 
we place between two primitive colors a color formed of the 
combination of the two, harmony will be the result: for in- 
stance, if we place green between blue and yellow, violet be- 
tween blue and red, or orange between red and yellow, the 
effect is always pleasing. We frequently see great violations 
of good taste in the dress of ladics in the streets of London, 
and also in this city. In the arrangement of rooms this har 
mony is often violated: for instance, I have seen a room with 
yellow walls, a green carpet, and scarlet seated chairs. 

This organ is very large in-Audobon, the ornithologist, an 
excellent colorist. In Haydon you see it very large. It is 
generally larger in women than in men. It is generally very 
small in blind persons. This has been noticed by Mr. Silas 
Jones, Governor of the Blind Asylum of your city, an intelli- 
gent Phrenologist. It is very small in the Exquimaux, which 
may be explained by its lack of exercise through successive 
generations, as they hardly ever sce any color except white. 
Capt. Parry and others have noticed the fecbleness of mani- 
festation among them. In the Chinese this organ is very 
large, with large Form but small Size. This seems to me to 
account to some extent for the defect in Chinese taste. While 
the form is accurately delineated and the coloring brilliant, 
there is no perspective in their drawings. 

Color forms one element in the passion for flowers. Iknew 
a legal practitioner, in whom this organ was large, so en- 
grossed by this passion as to neglect his professional duties. 

Some biind persons can distinguish colors by the touch, 
but I cannot conceive that they have any precise notions of 
colors such as we have. I have seen a blind man in Sterling 
who distinguished colors with great accuracy by means of 
touch. He practised chiefly on the dresses of persons prom- 
enading in the beautiful walk round Sterling Castle. The 
skin on the points of his fingers had by this operation ac- 
quired extraordinary softness and delicacy. I bave seen him 
rub his hand along the pile of the sleeve and distinguish with 
great readiness and accuracy a black coat, a brown coat, a 
blue coat and a green one. But he confessed that he had no 
conception of what we call color, but that he was guided bya 
certain feel which each particular color imparted. 

Asctext Pustic Buttpixes.—The ancient publie build- 
ings of a nation are among its most important memorials, as 
is sufficiently manifested by the interest attached to the vast 
ruins of E , and the elaborate works of ancient Greece 
and Rome. se are not merely objects of curiosity and 
study to the architect and antiquary, but are visited with 
avidity by all classes of travelers; and their historical and 
national peculiarities are matters of interesting discussion 
amongst scholars and the well-informed classes of all coun- 
tries. If Great Britain, ond the other northern parts of Eu- 
rope, do not offer to the traveler buildings of equal interest, 
or of similar classical associations, it must be evident that 
they contain others equally valuable to the man of science and 
to the general historian. The splendid cathedrals and mo- 
nastig churches of the middle ages are unparalleled by any of 
the pagan edifices of more ancient times, in their scientific 
principles, in their endless novelty of design, and in their 
fae oer and artistic combinations. Even these are, how 
ever, old, and, like those of more remote eras, are fast de 
caying—are successively crumbling beneath the slow, but cer- 
tain operations of time, and the more rapid » jons of 





man. The French government, with a wise acd noble patri- 
otism, has recently appointed 2 committee to investigate and 
report on the present state and former characteristics of the 
antiquities of their nation ; uad have also appropriated an an 


SS 


Novels, then in the zenith of their celebrity, had rendered un- 
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nual sum of money to and repair them. This is an 
exumple to be i ; and we are much gratified to learn 
that some members of our own legislature are at length roused 
to a due sense of the value and interest attached to our ma- 
tive antiquities, and that parli measures are about 
to be adopted to inquire into their ition. Although too 
late to recover what is lost, there is great scope to save much 
that remains; to check the progress of a ruin which reflects 
on our character as a vation, aud ranks us with the barba- 
rians of an uncivilized community. London Literary Gazette. 


For the New-Yorker. 
THE FAREWELL. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE.—BY MRS. C. M. SAWYER. 


Let miné eyes the farewell tell thee 
That my tongue essays in vain ; 
Sad hour, would I might repel thee! 
Though a man, I dread thy pain. 
Mournful seem e’en those caresses 
Love at parting hour may ask: 
Cold the kiss thy lip impresses, 
Weak thy hand’s impassioned clasp! 
Once, a stolen kiss, the lightest, 
Every nerve with rapture shook ; 





a es ape epee eee Ag 
though in a dry, terse, business-like > in 
(hacloule octienesion,dt seamed ath thocloquensect'o fatboy 
for it was to the effect that his tale had been read and ap- 
proved ; that the writer acceded to his terms; and that, if he 
would favor him with a visit at his earliest convenience, he 
would give him a check for the three hundred pounds, and, 
at the same time, venture to suggest a few trifling altcrations 
in tho eeammnanigt, whieb tba thoaghe would tend to increase 


its chances 

Charlies this touching billet at least twice over, to con- 
vince himself that be had not misapprehended its import; 
and then, burrying out into the street, threw himself into the 
first cab he met, and—as might have been anticipated—was 
thrown out just ten minutes afterward, though fortunately his 
fall was attended with no worse consequences than i 
on the back of his head that particular bump—namely, 
scientiousness—which, as Phrenologists have justly observed, 
is so invariably found wanting in the skulls of politicians. 

On getting on his legs again, g Meredith, made cau- 
tious by experience, continued ng na on foot; and on 
reaching the publisher’s shop, and sending in his name, was 
at once ushered into the august presence. The interview, 
chough short, was highly satisfactory. Charles received the 
bibliopole’s compliments with becoming modesty, and his 





So the violet seems the brightest 
That in early March we pluck. 


Wreaths no more, to win thy glances, 
Nor the rose, I cull for thee; 
It is Spring-time, dearest Frances! 
But 'tis Autumn drear to me. 
.— —— 
From Blackwood’s Magazine for May. 
CASTLE-BUILDING; 
OR, THE MODERN ALNASCHAR. 

In that quarter of Ciement’s Inn, whose dingy chembers | 
look out upon a court-yard where stands the well-known sta-| 
tue of a blackamoor, lodged Charles Meredith, a young man, | 
about twenty-three years of age, who had just been called to 
the bar, a ate as much encumbered with briefs as such | 
raw, inexperienced barristers usually are. Possessed of con- | 
siderable literary attainments, which, both at school and at) 
college, had gained him the reputation of a‘ promising youth,’ 
and endowed with a quick, versatile, and even brilliant fancy, 
Charles was still more fortunate in being blessed with a san- 


check with very visible delight; and, having listened to his 
suggestions, and promised to give them all due consideration, 
he took his leave, and posted off to ——— banker’s, 
where he presented his check, and received in return a hand- 
some pile of Bank of England notes. 

Just as he turned again into the street, he unexpectedly en- 
countered an old college chum, to whom he im his good 
fortune in terms of such extravagant rapture his friend, a 
sedate mathematician, looked at him, not without a suspicion 
that his intellects were impaired. And let no one blame his 
transports, for an author’s first work—especially if it be of am 
imaginative character, and he who penned it a green enthu- 
siast—is always an affair of igious moment, in his esti- 
mation. The lover who hears his mistress falter out ‘ Yes’ 
when he feared she was going to say ‘No’; the father who 
sees in his darling first-born the reflection of himself, even to 
the snub-nose and unquestionable squint; the hungry leader 
of opposition, who finds himself s' ly transported 
the comfortless region on the wrong side of the speaker tothe 
Canaan of the Treasury Bench, flowing with milk and honey; 
the turtle-shaped alderman who, on the glorious day of his 


i 





guine temperament, which always inclined him to look on the 
sunny side of things. On quitting the University, where study 
and dissipation engrossed his mind by turns, he had burried | 
over to Paris, and there contrived, in one short year, to run 
through the best part of a smell fortune, which had becn left 
him by his father; and now, with but a few hundred pounds 
remaining in his exchequer, he was, for the first time in his 
life, awakened to the wholesome but unpalatable conviction 
that if he did not abandon pleasure and apply himself with 
earnestness to the stern duties of existence, he must ere long 
sink into abject poverty. Accordingly, after duly reflecting 
on his position, young Meredith decided on becoming a law- 
yer, as being a vocation more congenial to his tastes than any 
other he could think of. But, unluckily, this did not supply 
him with an i diat petence, but only put him in the | 
way of acquiring a remote one; so, in order to furnish him- | 
sclf with the means of subsistence until he should have gained | 





metamorphosis into a lord mayor, hears his bealth drunk and 
his virtues lauded at his own table by a real first minister of 
the crown; these, even in the hight of their ecstasy, feel no 
more intense gratificationthan does the young, isticated 
author on the success of his first li i 
changed the scene when, the gloss of novelty worn off, he 
takes to writing as a task! The instant composition becomes 
@ matter of necessity, it ceases to be apleasure. Fancy flags, 
and must be goaded onward like an unwilling steed ; inven- 
tion, that once answered readily to one’s bidding, stands 
coldly aloof; the fine edge of feeling grows dull; thought re- 
fuses longer to soar, but creeps tamely instead, along the dead 
flats of common-place ; and the mere act of stringing sen- 
tences together comes to be the most thankless and irksome 
drudgery. Charles, however, had not yet reached this pass. 
At present, he was in th8 honeymoon of authorship. 

After strolling about some time with his Cambridge friend, 
Charles went back to his chambers, where he occupied him- 





sufficient practice as a barrister, he determined, like many a | 
clever young lawyer before him, on turning his literary abili-| 
ties to account; in other words, on trying his luck as an author. | 

Having once resolved ona ular line of action, Charies | 
Meredith was not the man to hait or fall asleep. ‘En avant’ 
was bis motto, as it is of all the ambitious and the enterprising. 
After casting about for a subject calculated to call forth his 
utmost energies, he at length decided on position of a 
historical romance-ra species of fiction which the Waverley 





usually popular, Being well acquainted with the period 
which he proposed to illustrate—the stirring times of Louis 
XIV. when the war-minister Louvoia was in the hight of his 
power—Charles,.whose fancy was kindled by the theme, 
wrought it out in a spirited and graphic style. Half-a-year’s 
zealous application sufficed to bring his con amore task to a 
conclusion, when, without a moment's delay, he dispatched | 
the precious manuscript to an eminent publisher at the West 
End, offering him the copy-right for (what the sanguine au- 
thor, no doubt, thought was a moderate price) three hundred | 
pounds! Asa matter of course, he calculated on a favorable 
reply within a week, or a fortnight at furthest; but two months 
had since elapsed, and he had received no communication, 
though he had called twice at the bibliopole’s house of busi- 
ness, and each time left a card by way of a refresher to his 


memory. 

At last, when he had almost despaired of success, and had 
come to the determinatioa of peremptorily demanding back 
his manuscript, his fondest hopes were reahzed. One after- 
noon, on his return home from the law courts, just as he had 





self ull the dinner hour in perusing Scott's splendid romance 
of Old Mortality; and in the evening, which set in wet and 
stormy, he drew forth from its modest hiding-place his last 
remuining bottle of wine, closed his shutters, wheeled his sofa 
round to the fire, which he coaxed and fed till it blazed like 
a furnace, and then, in the true spirit of ‘ luxurious idlesse” 
which Thomson has so well described, allowed his skittish 
fancy to run riot, and, rapt in delicious revery, began building 
castle after castle in the air, whose imposing splendor in- 
creased in exact proportion to his potations. 

“ Lucky fellow that I am,” mentally exclaimed this san- 
guine day-dreamer, as bis eye fell on the heap of bank notes 
which lay close beside him on the table; “‘ here are the fruit- 
ful seeds fiom which I am destined soon to reap a rich harvest 
of wealth and fame! The sum now in my possession will af 
ford me a moderate competence till I have brought my next 
hterary production to a close, when, of course, my means wi 
be extended ;-for if I get three hundred pounds for my first 
work, it 1s a@ clear as the sun at noon-day that for my second, 
which will be twice as good, and therefore twice as ar, 
I shall get twice or perhaps thrice the sum. Then, who so 
fairly on the road to fame as I? My second flight of fancy 
being successful, my third will still farther increase my renown, 
when public curiosity will be strongly excited to know who 
and what I am. Mysterious surmises will be set afloat 
respecting my identity. The press will teem with ‘ authentic 
particulars’ of my birth, peremnge. and education ; this jour 
nal asserting, ‘ona »’ that I am Sir Morgan O’Deherty; 
another, that I am a young Irishman who withhold my name 





entered his chambers, the postman’s brisk rat-tat was heard 
at the outer door; and presently bis clerk made his appear- | 
ance, with a letter, dated ——— street, in his hand. women 
powers! what were the young man’s transports on perusing 


for the present, in of having killed my uncle ina 
duel; and a third, that I am no less a than the 
' President of the Noctes! At last the whole mi truth will 
| be revealed, and an agitated world be calmed by the appear 












ting 

enthusiasm will reach such 
am in the act of quitting a crowded 
most ardent of my male admirers, 
memorial of me, will walk off with 
just as a similar literary enthusiast 
d lest autumn with Christopher North's celebrated 
sporting jacket. 


for its symmetry, and foot so exquisitely and aris- 
tocratically small as to be hardly visible except through a mi- 


SS refined, graceful and sylph-like creature, at- 
by the blaze of my reputation, seize the favorable 
opportunity of my being invited to a ball at her father’s house, 
to transfer her affections from the author to the man! The 
ici I shall reciprocate her 
, throwing a fine dis- 
traction into my eloquent dark eye; and, finally, one fine day, 
when there is no one in the drawing-room but herself, makea 
direct avcwal of my love. Grateful creature! She just 
her fairy hands—utters tremulously ‘ Oh goodness gra- 
cious !’—and then sinks inte a ing swoon on my o 
But, alas! the course of true love never did runsmooth. The 
lady’s stony-hearted parents insist on her marrying a squat 
viscount of sixty. She refuses; w I press my suit, 
and, driven to desperation, propose an instantaneous elope- 
ment. Ane t! Delicious sound in the ears of ro- 
a Can Leonora resist its magic ?— 
o. 


“a 


i 
. 


Accordingly, one morning in the appropriate month of 
May, when the streets are still and solitary, and the venera-| 
ble parents of my idolized Leonora are comfortably snoring 
back to back in bed, I meet her by appointment at the corner 


—sixteen knots an hour to 


as if they were running for a wager. Towns dis- 
like phantoms. A county is across in an 

Ah, there is another post-chariot dashing madly 
rear! Go it, ye rascals, go it, or I ’ll transport | 
ing and abetting in abduction! Do n't be nice | 
you run over an old woman, fling her a shil- | 
— @ turnpike-gate shut, charge like a Welling- 
on through it! a ao Seinen an wily at 
° a lighted wisp of straw to their refractory tails! 

Now we fly again! ‘Don’t be alarmed, Leonora: | 
not hurt ; the hind-wheels just scrunched in 
naile—that ’s all, fny hfe! What, still 
Charles, we shall break both our necks— 
shall!’ ‘ And if we ‘re caught, my sweetest, we 

hearts—a far more agonizing catastro- | 
now approaching the Border! Another 
in Scotland. I know it by the farm-yard 
village i _— efieee | tp we! 

is right us as I live! 
And yonder 's the Blacksmith’s! Then, Heaven be praised, 
Leonora is mine! Hip, hip, hurrah! Nine times nine, and 
one cheer more ! ! 

“* The scene changes. Love’s first delirious 
subsided, and ambition resumes the 
is sweet and palatable enough ; too much makes one sick. 
living on Ay = etude Tired of my 

cottage, even it be situated in a val 
bulbul” sings all night, I bring my wally wonried 

" is. ‘Lhe news of the lion’s re- 
wide. My ok 5 peg ary: if possi- 
iy as, arnng rusti- 
we been dramatized aad ghped 
een nealing Same pn So Adio. Melted by such in- 
vor © ayert of m: Seats csiehciag, ny ot father- 

’ ever since I evaporated with his 
sends for me with a view to reconciliation, and 
his aged arms about my neck, formally acknow 
pod sir introducing me to al ie tihd and 
influential juaintance, dies, as if on purpose to give me an- 
other shove up ambition’s ladder, and leaves moe tle mine 
Cornwall, shares in half-a-dozen London and 
thousand pounds in the three per cénts.— 

gentleman 


Tosellons beaned od Here ’s his health ! 
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H Se. Stephens 
of the square where she resides, pop her into a hackney- || sensation, 
coach, rattle away to Highgate, and there transfer her to a || circumstance that a lady of rank and fashion who happens to! 
post-chaise and four, which is in waiting to recetve us on || be listening to the debate in the small recess over the roof of | 
the great nurth road. Away, away we go, swift as the wind || the house, overbalances herself, in the ardor of her feelings, || 
begin with. Scarcely is one || and tumbles, head-foremost 
mile-stone passed ere another pops in sight. Trees flit by us || Speaker's lap ! 





ledges || by way of showing his indiflerence, I exclaim, in the most 
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the excited castle-builder, his enthusiasm falling below zero 
in an instant. “ Why I have actually, in the order of revery, 
mistaken a pile of bank notes for ministerial communications, 
and consigned to the flames the entire sum I received but 
this morning from my publisher!” 


he could electrify a senate, and help on the of} 
an empire? My destiny henceforth is fixed. 

a swells within me; I must be¢ome a member 
of the Imperial 





Le But how? There are no rotten 
boroughs now-a-days. True, but there are plenty quite 





blewn enough for my purpose—so hurrah for St. "s!|} It was tootrue. Of the three hundred nds, not one 
Armed with a weighty purse, and backed by a host ef poten- |} single vestige remained. The ‘ devouring element’ had de- 
tial friends whom my literary renown and handsome fortune || stroyed all. —So much for castle-building ! 

have procured me, I announce myself as a candidate for the From the Knickerbocker for June. 


borough of A——j; make my appearance there in a style of 
befitting splendor, with ten pounds’ worth or so of mob buz- 
zaing at my heels; thunder forth patriotic clap-traps on the 
bustings, with my hand pressed against my heart; shake 
hands with the electors, kiss all their wives and daughters, 
and, as @ necessary consequence, am returned by a glorious 
majority to Parliament. 


CONTENT. 
BY PARK RENJAMIN, 
Ort I turn from dazzling pleasures, 
Pompous pageants, splendid sights, 
To my dear domestic treasures, 
Fireside joys, and home delights. 


: Seated near the book-strewn table, 
“Now comes my crowning triumph. On the occasion of | Which a shaded lamp illumes, 
some discussion of all-absorbing interest, I enter the crowded | Reck I not of wealth unstable, 
house, and, catching the Speaker's eye, just as I am inthe act) Broad domains, or spacious rooms. 


of getting up on my ‘ eloquent legs’—as Counsellor Phillips | 
would say—I prepare for a display that shall at once place 
me in the front rank of statesmen and orators. A prodigious | 
sensation is caused by my assumption of the perpendicular. | 
A buzz goes round the house that it is the celebrated author, 
Charles Meredith, who is about to speak. Peel rubs his 
eyes, which have been closed for tbe last half-hour by the irre- 
sistible rhetoric of Hume; Shiel trembles for his tropes, and 
each separate joint of O’Connell’s Tail rattles with visible | 
uneasiness. Meanwhile, | commence my oration: ‘ Unac- | 
customed, as I am, to public speaking,’ is the modest and in-| 
genious }anguage in which I supplicate the forbearance of 
honorablt members, who, with that generosity so character-| 
istic of free-born Britons, reply to my novel appeal with re-! 
iterated cheers. Having thus secured their favorable opinion, 
I plunge unhesitatingly in medias res. 1 put the question in 
its broadest and clearest light; I philosophize upon it; am_ 
jocular upon it; embellish it by some apt Greek quotations, 
infinitely to the delight of Mr. Baimes, who expresses his 
satisfaction at my being such a ready Latin scholar; and con-! 
clude with an impassioned and electrifying apostrophe to the | 
genius of British Freedom. Next day the papers are all full | ai 
of my praises. Those which a the principles of my! Denixo a summer's residence in the old Moorish palace of 
speech extol it as a miracle of reasoning; and even those |! the Alhambra, of which I have already given numerous anec- 
which are adverse yet frankly confess that, as a mere matter'| dotes to the public, I used to pass much of my time in the 
of eloquence, it bus never been surpassed within the walls of | beautiful ball of the Abencerrages, beside the fountain cele- 
» A few nights afterward I create a similar | brated in the tragic story of that devoted race. Here it was, 
which is rendered still more memorable from the | that thirty-six cavaliers of that beroic line were treacher- 
ously sacrificed, to appease the jealousy or allay the fears of 
a tyrant. The fountain which now throws up its sparkling 
Gers jet, and sheds a dewy freshness sround, ran red with the no- 
» through the sky light into the | bjest blood of Granada, and a deep stain on the marble pave- 
I ment is still pointed out, by the cicerone of the pile, as a san- 

“So passes the session. During the recess, the clubs are | guinary record of the massacre. I bave regarded it with the 
all busy in speculation as to my future course of proceeding. H same determined faith with which I have regarded the tra- 
Not a gossip at the Atheneum, the Carlton, or the Reform || ditional stains of Rizzio's blood on the floor of the chamber 
Clubs, but has an anecdote to relate about Charles Meredith. || of the unfortunate Mary at Holyrood. I thank no one fur en- 
The foreign secretary was seen walking arm-in-arm with me | deavoring to enlighten my credulity, on such points of popular 
one Sunday afternoon in Hyde Park; and the next day it'| belief. It is like breaking up the shrine of vilgrim; it is 
was remarked that the chancellor of the exchequer kept me | robbing a traveler of half the reward of his toils; for, 
fast by the button-hole for a whole hour in Palace Yard.—’'| strip traveling of its historical illusions, and what a mere fag 


But I pore, in mute reflection, 
O’er some mighty master’s line; 
And I con, with deep affection, 
Loving looks, that speak to mine. 


Printed leaves, ye are my blessing! 
Friends, ye are my wealth and pride! 
Your true thoughts and hearts possessing, 

What to me the world beside ? 


Sharing not the wordy quarrel 
For a thorny crown of power— 
Struggling not to win a laurel 
Frasler than the summer flower: 


In secluded of duty, 
Only by the humble trod, 
Live I, blest with dreams of beauty— 
Hope for man, and trust in God! 
———. 
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"From the Knickerbocker for June. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ALHAMBRA. 


BI THE AUTHOR OF THE SKETCH BOOK. 
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Hence it is inferred that I shall ere long form one of the gov- || you make of it! 
ernment. Even a peerage is talked of; but that I am doubt-||" For my part, I gave myself up, during my sojourn in the 
ful whether to accept or not. Brougham’s fate holds out an Athonhes, te all the r = tic and fabul wadidlons connect- 





impressive warning. Weeks, months, thus roll on, and about | ed with the pile. I lived in che midst of an Arabian tale, 
the period of the meeting of Parliament, ministers, who are || and shut my eyes, ae much as possible, to every thing that 
sadly in want of a ready, fluent speaker, begin to throw out called .me back tu every-day life ; and if there is any country 
| hints of an intention to angle for me. These hints daily be-| in Europe where one can do 40, it is in poor, wild, legendary, 
come more significant; and as I take not the slightest nétice || proud-spirited, romantic Spain; where the old magnificent 
of them, it is concluded that silence gives consent, and that! barberic spirit still contends against the utilitarianism of 
have my price. Acting on this conviction, the ministerial || modern civilization. 
whipper-in sounds me on the subject, and, lured on by my In the silent and deserted halls of the Alhambra ; surround- 
seeming acquiescence, proceeds to open his battery upon me! ed with the insignia of regal sway, and the still vivid, though 
through the medium of divers epistles marked ‘ private and | dilapidated, traces of oriental voluptuousness, I was in t 
confidential,’ in which, in the event of my supporting govern- || strong-hold of Moorish story, and every thing spoke and 
ment, I am promsed a snug berth in Downing street, and at || breathed of the gloricus days of Granada, when under the do- 
the end of the session, when certain troublesome questions | minion of the Crescent. When I sat in the hall of the Aben- 
are d d of, a fi embassy, with an earldom and a || cerrages, I suffered my mind to conjure up all that I had reed 
ae Ye, who are t nen—and here, thank God, I | of that illustrious line. In the proudest days of Moslem dom- 
| that I am appealing to a vast majority of Englishmen, || ination, the Abencerrages were the soul thing noble 
and the entire of Ireland—imagine the blush that || and chivalrous. The veterans of the family, who set in the 
paints my patriotic physiognomy on receiving these affronting || royal council, were the foremost to devise those heroic enter- 
proposals! I am bewildered—hborror-struck—‘ teetotaciously || prizes, which carried dismay into the territories of the Chris- 
exflunctified,’ (to use Jonathan's phrase;) and when the | tians; and what the sages of the family devised, the young 
whippet-in meets me by ment to receive my final en- || men of the name were the foremost to execute. In all services 
swer, I snatch up his insulting letters, which ba to be || of hazard; in all adventurous forays, and hair-breadth bez- 
lying beside me on the table, and, glaring on him like a Nu- | ards; the ALencerrages were sure to win the brightest laurels. 
midian lion, while he, ite as he is, puts his hands into || In those noble recreations, too, which bear soclove an affinity 
his base kets, like Lord C "s crocodile, || to war; in the tilt and tourney, the riding at the ring, and the 
i daring bull-fight ; still the Abencerrages carried off the palm. 
withering tones of scorn, ‘ Sir, were I bound to ministers by || None could equal them for the splendor of their array, the 
a8 strong ties of affection as even those which bind a Burdett | gallantry of their devices; for their noble bearing, and glorious 
to an O'Connell, still I would disdain to join their party on | regrets 9 Their open-handed munificence them 
terms such as you propose. If you bave no conscience, sir, I || the idols of lace, while their lofty magnanimity, and 
have. Know, therefore, that under a dukedom and | perfeet faith, See piee eee P Saeee 
& pension for three lives will suit my disinterested views of || and ._ Never were they known to merits 
the case!’ So saying, I tear the letters into wthousand frag- || of a 1, or to betray the confidings of a ; and the 
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ments, and fling them into the fire thus !-~ihus!—thus '—— || ‘ word of an Abencerrage’ was o guarantee that never admit- 
“ Heavens and earth! whe—what have I done 1” continued" ted of « doult, 


a i a i 





And then their devotion to the fair! Never did Moorish 
beauty consider the fame of her charms established, until she 
had an Abencerrage for a lover; and never did an Abencer- 
rage prove recreant to his vows. Lovely Granada! City of 
delights! Who ever bore the favors of thy dames more 
—_ on their casques, or championed them more gallantly 

the chivalrous tilts of the Vivarambla? Or who ever made 
thy moon-lit balconies, thy gardens of myrtle and roses, of 
oranges, citrons, and pomegranates, respond to more tender 
serenades? 

I speak with enthusiasm on this theme; for it is connected 
with the recollection of one of the sweetest and 
sweetest scenes that ever I enjoyed in Spain. One of the 
greatest pleasures of the jards is, to sit in the beautiful 
summer evenings, and listen to traditional ballads, and tales 
about the Mours and Christians, and the ‘ buenas, andanzas’ | 
and ‘ grandes hechos,’ the ‘ good fortunes’ and ‘ great exploits’ 
of the hardy-warriors of yore. It is worthy of remark, also, 
that many of thése songs, or romances. as they are called, 
celebrate the prowess and magnanimity in war, and the ten- 
derness and fidelity in love, of the Moorish cavaliers, once 
their most formidable and hated foes.’ But centuries have 
elapsed, to extinguish the bigotry of the zealot; and the once 
detested warriors of Granada are now held up by Spamsh 
poets, as the mirrors of chivalric virtue. 

Such was the amusement of the evening in question. A 
number of us were seated in the Hall of the A errages, 
listening to one of the most gifted and fascivating beings 
that I had ever met with in my wanderings. She was young 
and beautiful; and light and ethereal ; full of fire, and spirit, 
and — pees olay wore the fanciful Andalusian dress; 
touc guitar with speaking eloquence; improvised with 
wonderful facility; and, wae tends excited ean 
or by the rapt attention of her auditors, would pour forth, in 
the richest and most melodious strains, a succession of coup- 
lets full of striking description, or stirring narration, and com- 
posed, as [ was assured, at the moment. Most of these were 
suggested by the place, and related to the ancient glones of 
Granada, and the prowess of her chivalry. The Abencer- 
rages were her favorite heroes; she felt a woman's admiration 
of their gallant courtesy, and high-souled honor; and it was | 
touching and inspiring to hear the praises of that rous 
but devoted race, chanted in this fatal hall of their calamity, 
by the lips of Spanish beauty. 

Among the subjects of which she treated, was a tale of 
Moslem honor, and old-fashioned Spanish courtesy, which 
made a strong impression on me. She disclaimed all merit 
of invention, however, and said she had merely dilated into 
verse a tradition; and, indeed, 1 have since found 
the main facts inserted at the end of Conde’s History of the | 
Domination of the Arabs, and the story itself embodied in the | 
form of an episode in the Diana of Montemayor. From these 
sources, | have drawn it forth, and endeavored to shape it 
according to my recollection of the version of the beautifu! 
minstrel ; but alas! what can supply the want of that voice, 
that look, that form, that action, which gave magical effect 
to her chant, and held every one rapt in breathless admira- 
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tion! Should this mere travestie of her inspired numbers 
ever meet her eye, in her stately abode at Granada, may it 
meet with that indulgence which belongs to her benignant | 
nature. Happy should I be, if it could awaken in her bosom 
one kind recoliestion of the lonely stranger and sojourner, | 
for whose gratification she did not think it beneath her to ex- 
ert those fascinating powers, which were the delight of bril- 
liant circles; and who will ever recall with enthusiasm the 
happy evening p 1 in listening to her strains, in the moon- | 
lit halls of the Alhambra. Grorrrer Craon. 
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THE ABENCERRAGE. 


A SPANISH TALE. 


Ow the summit of a craggy hill, a spur of the mountains of 
Ronda, stands the castle of Allora, now a mere ruin, infested 
by bats and owlets, but in old times one of the border 
holds of the Christians, te keep watch upon the frontiers of 
the warlike kingdom of Granada, and to hold the Moors in 
check. It was always confided to some well-tried commander} 
and, at the time of which we treat, was held by Rodrigo de 
Narvaez, a veteran, famed, both among Moors and Christians, 
not only for hie hardy feats of arms, but also for that mag- 
ranimous courtesy, which should ever be entwined with the 
sterner virtues of the soldier. 

The castle of Allora was a mere of his command ; he 
was Alcayde, or military governor of Antiquera, but he passed 
the most of his time at this frontier post, because its situation 
on the borders gave more frequent opportunity for these ad- 
venturous exploits which were the delight of the Spanish 


chivalry. His garrison consisted of fifty chosen cavaliers, all 
well mounted, and well appointed: with these he vigil- 
ant watch upon the Moslems; patroling the roads, and paths, 


foray into the very Yop aden —— 


On a fair and beautiful night in summer, when the fresh- 
ness of the breeze had tempered the heat of day, the 
worthy Alcayde sallied forth, with nine of his cavaliers, to 
patrol the and seek adventures, They rode 
quietly and cautiously, lest they should be overheard by Moor- 
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ish scout or traveler; and kept along ravines and hollow ways, 
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upon their armor. to where the road divided, the 
Alcayde directed five of cavaliers to take one of the 
branches, while he, with the remaining four, would take the 


other. Should either party be in danger, the blast of a 
was to be the si to bring their comrades to their aid. 

The party of five had not far, when, in passing 
through a defile, overhung with trees, they heard the voice of 
aman, singing. They immediately concealed themselves in 
a grove, on the brow of a declivity, up which the stranger 
would have to ascend. The moonlight, which left the grove 
in deep shadow, lit up the whole of the wayfarer, as he 
advanced, and enabled them to distinguish his dress and ap- 
pearance, with perfect accuracy. He was a Moorish cava- 
lier, and his noble demeanor, graceful carriage, and splendid 
attire, showed him to be of a 7 was ra. pod 
mounted, on a dapple-gray s werful frame and gen- 
erous spirit, and pee tebe ara! mg His dress wasa 
mariota, or tunic, and an Albernoz of crimson damask, fringed 
with gold. His Tunisian turban, of many folds, was of silk 
and cotton striped, and bordered with golden fringe. At his 
girdle hung a scimetar of Damascus steel, with loops and tas- | 
sels of silk and gold. On his left urm he bore an ample tar-| 
get, and his right hand grasped a long double-pointed lance. 
Thus equi , he sat negligently on his steed, as one who 
dreamed of no danger, gazing on the moon, and singing, with 
a sweet and manly voice, a Moorish love ditty. 

Just ite the place where the Spanish cavaliers were 
seeaiiadt aan a ee fountain in the serag torr the road, 
to which the horse turned to drink; the rider threw the reins 
on his neck, and continued his song. 

The Spanish cavaliers conferred together; they were all so 
pleased with the gallant and gentle appearance ef the Moor, 
that they resolved not to harm, but to capture him, which, in 
his negligent mood, promised to be an easy task; rushing, 
therefore, from their concealment, they thought to surround 
apd seize him. Never were men more mistaken. To gather 
up his reins, wheel round his steed, trace his. buckler, and 
couch his lance, was the work of an instant; and there he sat, 
fixed like a castle in his saddle, beside the fountain. 

The Christian cavaliers checked their steeds, and recon- 
noitred him warily, loth tocome to an encounter, which must 
end in his destruction. 

The Moor now held a parley: “If you be true knights,” 
said he, “ and seek for honorable fame, come on, singly, and 
I am ready to meet each in succession; but if you be mere 
lurkers of the road, intent on spoil, come all at once, and do 
your worst!” 

The cavaliers communed for a moment apart, when one, 
advancing singly, exclaimed: “ Although no law of chivalry | 
obliges us to risk the loss of a prize, when clearly in ou: | 
power, yet we willingly grant, as a courtesy, what we might 
refuse as a right. Valiant Moor! defend thyself!” 

So saying, he wheeled,, took distance, couched his 
lance, and putting spurs to his » made at the stranger. 
The latter met him in mid career, transpierced him with his | 


lance, and threw him headlong from his saddle. A d| 









the castle, 
turned toward the South, with a fixed and 
“ How is this?” exclaimed the Alcayde, 
“that you, who was so hardy and fearless in the 
lose ali spirit in prison? If any secret grief preys upon your 
heart, confide it to me, as to a friend, and I promiise you, on 
the faith of a cavalier, that you shall have no cause to repent 


the disclosure.” 
The Moorigh knight kissed the hand of the Alcayde. 


|| Noble cavalifer,” said he, “that I am cast down in spirit, is 


not from my wounds, which are slight, not from my captivity, 
for your kindness has robbed it of all gloom; nor from my de- 
tas, Ao Sete eEneraE i and renowned a 
cavalier is no disgrace. But to explain to you the cause of 
my grief, it is necessary to give you some particulars of my 
story; and this I am moved to do, by the great sympathy you 
have manifested toward me, and the magnanimity that shi 
through all your actions. 

“‘ Know, then, that my name is Abendaraez, and that I am 
of the noble but unfortunate line of the Abencerrages of Gra- 
nada. You have doubtless heard of the destruction that fell 
upon our race. Charged with treasonable designs, of which 

were entirely innocent, many of them were beheaded, 
the rest banished; so that not an Abencerrage was permitted 
in Granada, excepting my 





cayde of which was an ancient friend of my 
no children, and received me into his family as 
treating me with the kindness and affection of 
I grew up in the belief that he really was such. 
ahorward, his wife gave-birth to a daughter, but bis 
ness toward me continued undiminished. I thus grew 
ten, Gre Ga ne eee a 
as her own brother, thought the growing jon w 

felt for her, was mere fraternal affection. I bebeid her charms 
unfolding, as it were, leaf by leaf, like the morning rose, each 
moment disclosing fresh beauty and sweetness. 

“At this period, I overheard a conversation between the 
Alcayde and his confidential domestic, and fouad myself to 
be the subject. ‘ It is time,’ said he, ‘to apprise hi 
parentage, that he may adopt a career in life. 
red the communication as long as possible, through reluct- 
ance to inform him that he is of a proscribed and en unlucky 

’ 


and a third succeeded, but were unhorsed with equal facility, il race 


and thrown to the earth, severely wounded. The remaining 
two, seeing their comrades thus roughly treated, forgot all 
compact of courtesy, and charged both at once upon the Moor. | 
He parried the thrust of one, but was w by the other | 
in the thigh, and, in the shock and confusioa, dropped hia 


lance. Thus disarmed, and closely pressed, he pretended to |) 


fly, and was hotly pursued. Having drawn the two cavaliers | 
some distance from the spot, he suddenly wheeled short | 
about. with one of those dexterous movements for which the 
Moorish horsemen are renowned; passed swiftly between 
them, swung himself down from his saddle, so as to catch up 
his lance, then, lightly replacing himself, turned to renew the 
combat. 

Seeing him thus fresh for the encounter, as if just issued 
from his tent, one of the cavaliers put his lips to his horn, and 
blew a blast, that soon brought the Alcayde and his four com- 
panions to the spot. 

The valiant Narvaez, seeing three of his cavaliers extended 
on the earth, and two others hotly engaged with the Moor, 
was struck with admiration, and coveted a contest with so 
accomplished a warrior. Interfering in the fight, he called 
upon his followers to desist, and addressing the Moor, with 
courteous words, invited him to a more equal combat. The 
latter readily accepted the challenge. For some time, their 
contest was fierce and doubtful, and the Alcayde had need of 
all his skill and strength to ward off the blows of his antagon- 
ist. The Moor, however, was exhausted by previous fighting, 
and by loss of blood. He no longer-sat his horse firmly, nor 

him with his wonted skill. Collecting all his strength 
fora assault, he rose in his stirrups, and made a violent 
thrust with his lance; the Alcayde received it upon his shield, 
and at the same time wounded the Moor in the right arm; 
then closing, in the shock, he grasped bim in his arms, drag- 
ged him from his saddie, and fell with him to the earth; when 
putting his knee upon his breast, and his dagger to his throat 
“ Cavalier,” exclaimed he, “ render thyself my prisoner, for 
thy life is in my hands!” 

“ Kill me, rather,” replied the Moor, “ for death would be 
less grievous than loss of liberty.” 

The Alcayde, however, with the clemency of the trulv brave, 





ier period, but the intimation that Xarisa was not my sister, 
operated like magic, and in an instant transformed my broth- 
erly affection into ardent love. 

“1 sought Xarisa, to impart to her the secret I had learn- 
ed. I found her in the garden, in a bower of jessamines, ar- 
ranging her beautiful hair by the mirror of a crystal fountain. 
The radiance of her beauty dazzled me. I ran to her with 
open arms, and she received me with a sister’s embraces. 
When we had seated ourselves beside the fountain, she began 
to - er me for leaving her so long alone. 

“In reply, I informed her of the conversation I had over- 

. The recital shocked and distressed her. ‘Alas!’ 
cried she, ‘then is our happiness at an end !’ 
“* How!” exclaimed I; ‘ wilt thou cease to love me, be- 
cause I am not thy brother?’ 
“* Not so,’ replied she; ‘but do you not know that when 
it is once known we are not t.and sister, we can no 
longer be permitted to be thus always together?’ 
“In fact, from that moment our intercourse took a new 
character. We met often at the fountain among the jessa- 


mines, but Xarisa no longer advanced with open arms to meet 
me. She became reserved and silent, and would blush, and 
cast down her eyes, when I seated myself beside her. My 
heart became a prey to the thousand doubts and fears that 
ever attend upon true love. I Testless and uneasy, and 
looked back with regret to rved inter@ourse that 
bad existed between us, when ourselves brother 
sae I would not the relationship true, 


“While matters were in this state between us, an order 
came from the King of Granada for the Alcayde to take com- 
mand of the fortréss of Coyn, which lies directly on the Chrie~ 
tian frontier. He prepared to remove, with all his family, 
but signified that I should remain at Cartama. I exclaimed 
inst the ion, and declared that I could not be part~ 





ed from Xarisa, ‘That isthe very cause,’ aaid he, ‘why I 
leave thee behind. It is time, Abendarees, that thou shouldst 
know the secret of thy birth; that thou art po son of mine, 





neither is Xarisa thy sister.’ ‘I know it all,’ exclaimed I 
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‘endl Efove her with wo fold the atthetion of «Seater. You 
have brought us u 3; you have made us necessary to 
each other's rete our hearts have entwined themselves 
t growth ; do not now tear them asunder. Fill up the 
of your kindness; be indeed a father to me by giv- 

ing me, Xarisa for a wife.’ 
"ERS Mew al the Alegdoiabentiae: * Havel 







then been ived ?’ ,. eee eee 
very been conspiring against me? your return 
for my nal tenderness 1!—to the affections of my 


* All pts to vindicate myself and Xarisa were un- 
availing. I in anguish from his presence, and seeking 
Xarisa, of this blow, which was worse than death to 


told 
me. oe ’ said I, ‘we part for ever! I shall never see 
more! y father will guard thee rigidly. Thy beauty 
wefilth will soon attract some happier rival, and I 


” 


me with my want of faith, and prom- 
x ill doubted and desponded, 
until, moved by my anguish and despair, she agreed to a se- 
cret union. Our espousals made, we parted, with a promise 
on her to send me word from Coyn, sheuld her father 
absent himself from the fortress. The very day after our se- 
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THE NEW-YORKER. ~ 





Vain would be the attempt to describe the 
meeting. Time flew too swiftly, and the Abencerrage had 
nearly forgotten, until too late, his promise to return a pris- 
oner to the Alcayde of Allora. The recollection of it came 
‘to him with a pang, and suddenly awoke him from his dream 
of bliss. Xarisa saw his altered looks, and heard with alarm 
his stifled sighs; but her countenance brightened when she 
heard the cause. “Let not thy spirits be cast down,” said 
she, throwing her white arms around him. ‘I have the keys 
of my father’s treasures; send ransom more than enough to 
satisfy the Christian, and remain with me.” 

“No,” said Abendaraez, “J have given my word to return 
in person, and like a true knight, must fulfil my promise. 
After that, fortune must do with me as it pleases.” 

“Then,” said Xarisa, “1 will accompany thee. Never 
shall you return a prisoner, and I remain at liberty.” 

| The Abencerrage was transported with joy at this new 
roof of devotion in his bride. Al! preparations were speed- 
ily made for their departure. Xarisa mounted behind the 
oor, on his powerful steed ; they left the castle walls before 
day-break, nor did they , until they arrived at the gate 
of the castle of Allora, which was flung wide to receive them. 

Alighting in the court, the Abencerrage supported the steps 

| of his trembling bride, who remained closely veiled, into the 
| presence of Rodrigo de Narvaez. ‘ Behold, valiant Alcayde!”’ 
| said he, “ the way in which an Abencerrage keeps his word. 
| I promised to return to thee a prisoner, but I deliver two cap- 

tives into your power. Behold Xarisa, and judge whether I 
| grieved without reason, over the loss of such a treasure. Re- 





cret nuptials, I beheld the whole train of the Alcayde depart | ceive us as your own, for I confide my life and her honor to/) 
from Cartama, nor would he admit me to his presence, or per- , your hands.” 
mit me to bid farewell to Xarisa. I remained at Cartama,/ The Alcayde was lost in admiration of the beauty of the}, 
some what pacified in spirit by this secret bond of union; but | Indy, and the noble spirit of the Moor. 
i passion, and reminded me of | he, “‘ which of you surpasses the other; but I know that my 





jessamines, and lingered beside the fountain in which she had 
delighted. Every thing recalled her to my imagination, and 
filled my heart with tender melancholy. 


“ At length, a confident servant brought me word, that her | good faith of the Abencerrage, and craving for him the royal 


father was to depart that day for Granada, on a short absence, 

ee eens See ing a secret at 

which I should apply, and the signal by which I would obtain 
; pply 


« If ever you have loved, most valiant Alcayde, you may 
jadge of the transport of my bosom. That very night I ar- 


rayed myself in my most gallant atttire, to pay due honor to| the Alcayde of 
mny bride ; and arming myself against any casual attack, issued | to read. The Alcayde turned pale, and trembled with rage, 
forth privately from Cartama. You know the rest, and by | on the perusal. 
what sad fortune of war I found myself, instead of a happy | ‘there is nothing that the Alcayde of Allora could ask, that { 

i ished, wound- | would not grant if in my power. 


, in the nuptial bower of Coyn, vanquished 
within 


¥ 


whether I may not well be excused for showing 


i 
| 
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war, than scenes of amorous 
nature. 


“* Abendaraez,” said he, ‘‘ I did not seek thy confidence to |, were celebrated with great rejoicings. When the festivities 


an idle curiosity. 


It grieves me much that the good 
which deli 


grant thee permission to accomplish thy nuptials.” 


The Abencerrage would have thrown himself at his feet, to | not to forget the ransom you owe to the Alcayde of Allora. | 


pour out protestations of eternal gratitude, but the Alcayde 
prevented him. Calling in his cavaliers, he took the Aben- 
cerrage by the right hand, in their presence, exclaiming sol- 
» “ You promise, on the faith of a cavalier, to return to 


LJ 


my castle of Allora within three days, and render yourself my | 


t 
: 


bencerrage said, “‘ 1 promise.” 
og pent Alcayde, “‘ Go! and may sal fortune attend 
‘ou i rd, Land my cavaliers 
pee, ze man or mgd, Head ay corti ae 
The Abencerrage kissed the hand of the Alcayde, in grate- 
ful acknowledgement. ‘‘ Give me,” said he, “ my own armor, 
and my steed, and I require no guard. It is not likely that 
I shall again meet with so valorous a foe.” 
The shades of night had fallen, when the tramp of the dap- 
steed resounded over the draw-bridge, and immedi- 
the of hoofs ulong the roud, be- 
the fleetness the youthful lover hastened to 
It was the Moor arrived at the 
cautiously walked his pant- 
, and having nearly passed 
came to ‘portal denoted by Xarisa. He 
ed round to see that he was not observed, and 
knocked three times with the butt of his lance. In a 
the portal was timidly unclosed by the duenna of 
said she, “what has detained you 
have I watched for you; and my 
doubt and anxiety.” 
‘dance, and shield, and scimetar 
‘ ) the duenna, with silent 
@ winding stair-case, to the apartment of Xarisa. 
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ered through 
the chamber in which she had slept. I visited the bower of | 


yea eee the walls of Allora. The term of | thy children; take them to thy home. 
absence of the father of Xarisa is nearly expired. Within | cerrage into my favor, and it will be my delight to heap bene- 

ys he will return to Coyn, and our meeting will no | fits upon you all.” 
oo Judge, then, whether I grieve withvut | 


thee into my hands, should have mar- of Allora. 
red so fair an enterprise. Give me thy faith, as a true knight, |, 


“TIT know not,” said | 
| 
i] 


For several days, the lovers remained at Allora, happy in 
| each other’s love, and in the friendship of the brave Alcayde. 
| The latter wrote a letter, full of courtesy, to the Mocrish king 
| of Granada, relating the whole event, extolling the valor and 


| countenance. 

| The king was moved by the story, and was pleased with an 
| opportunity of showing attention to the wishes of a gallant 
| and chivalrous enemy; for though be had often suffered from 
the prowess of Don Rodrigo de Narvaez, he admired the he- 
|| roic character he had gained throughout the land. Calling 
into his . be gave him the letter 


** Restrain thine anger,” said the king; 
Go thou to Alloa; pardon 
I receive this Aben- 


The kindling ire of the Alcayde’ was suddenly appeased. 
He hastened to Allora, and folded his children to his bosom, 
who would have fallen at his feet. The gallant Rodrigo de 


| ing merely a promise of hisfriendshiy. He accompanied the 
youthful couple and their father to Coyn, where their nuptials 


| were over, Don Rodrigo de Narvaez returned to his fortress 





After his departure, the Aleayde of Coyn addressed his 
children: * To your hands,” said he, ‘‘ 1 confide the diss 
| tion of my wealth. One of the first things 1 charge you, is 





|His magnanimity you can never repay, but you can prevent | 
\it from wronging him of his just dues. Give him, moreover, | 
your entire friendship, for he merits it fully, though of a dif- 
ferent faith.” 
The Abencerrage thanked him for his generous proposition, 
| which so truly accorded with his own wishes. He took « 
large sum of gold, and enclosed it in a rich coffer; and, on 
Lis own part, sent six beautiful horses, superbly capari $ 
| with six shields and lances, mounted and embossed with gold. 
| The beautiful Xarisa, at the same time, wrote a letter to the 
| Alcayde, filled with expressions of gratitude and friendship, 
-and sent hima box of fragrant cypress wood, containing linen, 
of the finest quality, for his person. The valiant Aleayde dis- 
| posed of the present in a characteristic manner. The horses || 
,and armor he shared among the cavalicrs who had accom- 
| panied him on the night of the skirmish. The box of cypress 
| wood and its contents he retained, for the sake of the beauti- 
| ful Xarisa; and sent her, by the hands of the messenger, the 
| sum of gold paid as a ransom, eutreating ber to receive it as 
a wedding This courtesy and magnanimity raised 
| the character of the Rodrigo de Narvaez still higher 
in the estimation of the who extolled him as a perfect 
mirror of chivalric virtue; and from that time forward, there 
was a continual exchange of good offices between them. 








Rev. ta) Suitu’s Last.—On this w an 
observing Lord Broughman’s one-horse carriage, he remarked 
to a friend, alluding to the B surrounded by e.coronet on the 








panel, “ There goes a carriage with a B outside and a wasp 


within.” 





THE SEA-GULL. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 
On, the white sea-gull, the wild sea-gull, 
A joyful bird is he, 
As he lies like a cradled thing at rest 
In the arms of the sunny sea! 
The little waves rock to and fro, 
And the white gull lies asleep, 
As the fisher's bark, with breeze and tide, 
Goes merrily over the deep. 
The ship, with her fair sails set, goes by, 
And her people stand to note 
How the sea-gu!! sits on the rocking waves, ( 
As still as anchored boat. | 
The sea is fresh, the sea is fair, | 
And the sky calm overhead, 
And the sea-gull lies on the deep, deep sea, 
Like a king in his royal bed! 
Oh, the white sea-gull, the bold sea-gull, 
A joyful bird is he, 
Sitting like a king in calm renose, 
On the breast of the he, ing sea ! 
The waves leap on, the wild wind blows, 
And the gulls together crowd, 
And wheel about, and madly scream 
To the sea that is roaring loud. 
And let the sea roer ever so loud, 
And the winds pipe ever so high, 
With a wilder joy the bald sea-gull 
Sendeth forth a wilder cry; 
For the sea-gull he is a danng bird, 
And he loves with the storm to sail— 
To ride in the strength of the billowy sea, 
And to breast the driving gale! 
The little boat she is toss’d about, 
Like sea-weed to and fro; 
The tall ship reels like a drunken man, 
As the gusty tempests blow ; 
But the sea-gull laughs ot the pride of man, 
And sails with a wild delight 
On the torn-up breast of the night-black sea, 
Like a foam-cloud, calm and white. 
The waves may rage and the wiod may rosr, 
But he fears not wreck nor need; 
For he rides the sea, in its stormy strength, 
As a strong man rides his steed ! 


Oh, the white sea-gull, the bold sea-gull, 
He makes on the shore his nest, 

And he tries what the inland fields may be; 
But he loveth the sea the best! 

And away from land, a thousand leagues, 
He goes 'mid surging foam; 

What matter to him is land or shere ’— 
For the sea is his truest home! 

And away to the north, 'mong ice-rocks stern, 
And among the frozen snow, 

To a sea that is lone and desolate, 
Will the wanton sen-gull go ; 

For he careth not for the winter wild, 
Nor these desert regions chill ; 

In the midst of the cold, as on calm, blue seas, 
The sea-gull bath his will! 

And the dead whale lies on the northern shores, 
And the seal, and the sea-horse grim; 
And the death of the great sea-creature makes 

A full, merry feast for him! 


Oh, the wild sea-gull, the bold sena-cull ! 
As he screams in his wheeling fight— 
As he sits on the waves in storm or calm, 
All cometh to him aright! 
All cometh to him as he liketh best, 
Nor any his will gainsay; 
And he rides on the waves like n bold young king, 
That was crowned but yesterday! 





From the London Meathly Chronicle. 
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a ofthe Americans. By Mre. Trowvore. Londo n 
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Wuart the canker is to a tree—what the gan is to 


surrounding vitality—what the rot is to a ship—the literary 
scandal-monger is to society. You know not where the cor- 
ption enters ; 
how far it may spread, or in what direction; you cannot de- 
vise any 
remedy 
lives upon scandal at second-hand, who works the base metal 
into 
the broad daylight of the circles he defames, has at least this 
negative virtue which the literary scandal-monger of fashion- 


you knew not how it works; you know not 


tion against its approaches, and you have no 
its festering wounds. wretch who 











shape in his unknown retreat, and never Ventures into 
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*has the marks of the 


able life cannot assert—that he violates no confidence, and 
does not procure the means of rendering himself infamous by 
any affectation of character. His existence is not a lie—he 


leper upon him, and all men avoid him. 
That there should be found in the a class of 
ons 80 ved is, perhaps, to be regarded as one of the 
Inevitable results of a high state of luxury, which always 
brings vices of the lowest kind in its train. The healthy in- 


fluence of public opinion, however, consigns these base mer- 
cenaries who prostitute their faculties for food to the obloquy 
they deserve. They hold no place in society; they are the 


Pariahs of civilized life, skirmishing for a subsistence on the 
confines, and living in perpetual dread of detection and pun- 
ishment. Even those who love the sin recoil from the sin- 
ner; and the reader of the journal of a piquant detraction 
would as soon think of associating with a felon us with the 
author of the audacious slanders that fill its polluted columns. 
The private lives, as fur as they are known, of the contri- 
butors to such publications, exhibit a desolation of moral and 
social sym which, at all events, affords some compen- 
sation to the world fur the profitable criminalities by which 
they are sustained. Destitute of friendships— shunned by the 
herd of men—afraid to move in the open paths of daily in- 
tercourse—the miscreant dwells in some obscure quarter, 
where he is visited by none but calumuiators like himself, 
who having no reputation to lose are reckless iy their asgoci- 
ations. If any unlucky individuals of a better stamp — 
to be drawn into his perilous acquaintance, cither to buy him 
off by bribes, or to avert some terrible exposure by a com- 
promise of their. contetnpt and aversion, they visit him at 
night, not daring to avow their knowledge of his haunts. 
Then as his personal gafety is constantly endangered by his 
acts, he flies from place to place to evade discovery—some- 
times even disguises his appearance—and not unfrequently 
changes his name ; living, in fact, below the surface, while he 
works the machinery of publication through his ts, spies 
and seouts, with incredible activity and apere « 
The shifts to which these professional libelers are thas re- 
duced, prove at least that whinover patronage the bad 
sions of society may confer upon their labors in secret, aey 
are regarded in public with a common sentiment of abhor- 
rence. The scandalous print is rarely seen in private houses ; | 
— are ashamed to acknowledge it; and although it finds i 
ts way into chambers where an allusion to it would raise a 
blush, yet there remains enough of the profession of morality | 
and decorum to make it contraband. long, therefore, as 
mankind are agreed to consider such productions in this light, | 
no very serious mischief can be inflicted by them. If men! 
are reluctant to confess to having read them, they will hardly | 
retail the scandals they have gleaned from them ; the tacit | 
admission of their contaminated nature deprives them at once 
of all ye and power, since no man can affect to believe 
that which all men unite in repudiating. Every body remem- | 
bers the story ef the gentleman who ventured into a crowd | 
to look at some piebeian show, confident that he might do so 
with impunity, as he was not likely in such a place to meet 
any person to whom he was known. But he was presently, 
recognized by a friend, who asked him how it was he found 
him in such company; to which he replied by “ Nay, how is | 
it J find you here?” The individual who 1s traduced in an! 
infamous journal need not fear being reproached with the fact. | 
It is even more disreputable to be a reader of such a work || 
than to be maligned by it: and this is the guarantee which 
public opinion holds out against the assaults of that class of 
publications. If, like furbidden fruit, they provoke inordinate | 
curiosity, still they are forbidden, and must be enjoyed by | 
stealth. 
But the case of the literary scandal-monger is widely dif- 
ferent. Admitted into society upon the usual terms of equal-| 
ity, and, perhaps, to more than the usual familiarity and con-| 
fidence, this reptile, nursed in the heart of an unsuspecting | 
circle, employs all its little faculues in picking up scraps of | 
intelligence, idle stories that are carelessly repeated without | 
reflection, the tittle-tattle of malice and envy, domestic gossip, | 
and personal anecdotes, which, uttered among a group of in-| 
dolent listeners, and never intended for any wider circulation, | 
assume a grave responsibility when, dressed up with some | 
tact, and of course hightened and embellished, to make them 
marketable, they are exhibited in the durable form of print. 
If a heedless expression escape in company, it hardly excites 
attention; there is no permanent value attached to the mere 
badinage of the hour: but when we find such expressions, 
more strikingly shaped, and set in a frame of commentary 
and description, transferred to the of a popular book— 
which becomes all the more pope ar by virtue of its dishon- 
orable porsonalities—we ascribe a certain degree of impor- 
tance to them, less, perhaps, because of their truth, than be- 
cause of the notoriety into which they are thus illegitimately 
forced. In society we do not dwell seriously upon the ephem- 
cral jeets, the smart hits, and verbiage thet constitute the 
JSinesse of conversation; but when we see the idle trifling of 
the dinner-table or the soirée set forth in a volume affecting 
the delineation of characters and mapners, we ive at 
once the extensive evil which tho literary scanda 
rm ne as he ia in ro and destitute as he is 
nciple—is capable of producing. 
Fao deeoripticn of literary and fashionable scandal whieh 





SELECTED LITERATURE. 


among 
know nothing about the of life which these books pre- 


those admirable essays that have perished in the icals, 
‘do not want to read accounts of themselves. t do they 
care about tiresome descriptions of satin ottomans and or- 
melu carvings, who are sick of seeing them from morning till 
night? No; they would rather read an account of Donald 
Bean’s Aw ns (Panteamen strewed with rushes, or a relation of 
a row in a night cellar in St. Giles’s.’ Notwithstanding, 
however, the very obvious fact that the people who are tired 
of these luxuries are not very likely to write about them, the 
multitude who are not admitted to see and touch these fine 
things, and who are re to think that there is a mysterious 
manner of sustaining the elegancies of life in the elevated cir- 
cles from which they are excluded, read all the gossiping | 
books with credulity and avidity, although the revelations 
they contain cannot be sup: to be either accurate or com- 
plete... The only people w 
subjects never, or very rarely, write upon them at all; yet | 
when some superficial, sketchy, preposterous caricature of | 
this sort makes its appearance, it is greedily purchased by | 
the million, just as penny medals are bought up in the thor-| 
oughfures, although everybody knows they are counterfeit and | 
worthless. 

It is difficult to characterize as it deserves the baseness of | 
the writers who, taking advantage of their admission into good ), 
society, literally trade upon the accident of their position. | 





domestic feuds by retailing injurious reports, inuendoes, and || 
suspicions, is in some sort an honorable person in comparison 
with your literary seandal-monger; because the mischief done 
in the former case is limited in.its influence, is generally sus- 
ceptible of remedy, and is always accempanied by a certain 
amount of personal responsibility, while in the latter instance 
it spreads over an extensive + ay and cannot be explained 
away or repaired. The curiosity that follows distinguished 
individuals into their private habits is natural enough, so far 
as the public is concerned. We can easily comprehend the 
feeling that induces the mass of the community to read wita 
interest every book which professes to contain authentic par- 
ticulars concerning the personal appearance and conversation 
of f t n, poets, wits, courtiers, novel- 





from censure for patronising such productionse—it being, in 
truth, one of the penalties oo to become in this way the | 
mark of observation—the criminality of those who cater for | 
the public taste by violating personal confidences is not the 
less on that account. An author who has acquired some | 
reputation by his works, finds no difficulty in obtaining an en- 


ising secures him an entrée; he is received with a sort of 
spurious éclat, which his vanity is not unlikely to interpret in 
ry most favorable way; and he rugs the round of the season 
in a flutter of enjoyments that open to him a new world of 
suggestions and experiences. He 


and whatever may be the inequality of condition between 
them, or the hollowness of the professions that are made to 
him, it must at least be obvious that the courtesy with which 
he is treated ought to be reciprocated in that spirit of self- 
respect which is presumed to regulate the usages of good so- | 
ciety. It is the proud privilege of genius to take its station | 
among the highest classes—a station from which it cannot be 


| removed except by its own acts, and which it may continue 


to occupy as an unquestioned right, so leng as it preserves 
the simple dignity of its order. The sovereign power that 
can make a lord cannat make an intellect; and the preroga- 
tives of an artificial nobility are not more clear or emphatic | 
than the natural ascendency of mind. How encouraging then, 
and how grateful must be the recognition which the author | 
receives in those circles where the blighting sophism is sup- 
posed to be most deeply seated, which regards birth and he- 
reditary honors as constituting the only valid claims to dis- 
tinction, and which looks down with ineffable disdain upon) 
untitled and unendowed merit! It ig so much in the power 
of literary men to improve this good understanding between | 
the two aristocracies of Nature and Society, and to insure the 
permanent possession of that place they ought to fill in the 
regards of the world, that whenever an author abuses his 
success by stooping to any mean and unworthy traffie in lit- | 
erature, he ought to be proscribed as one who has betrayed | 
the sacred interests of his mission, and forfeited the station 
he has disgraced. Why should we overlook in an author a/ 
species of offence which we could not tolerate in a private | 
gentleman? His talents only highten his guilt. 


Even these instances of treachury. however, will bear no 
comparison with the last specimen we have in the novel of 
*Chevely.’ Here are condensed into one work the most dia- 
graceful elements of the whole class. We will not descend 
into the ing details of this publication, for its notoriety 


tend to describe. ‘ People of fashion,’ seid Hazlitt, in one of || families 


could write faithfully on such | any 


ists, historians ; but although the public at large are exempt | It is essential to the best interests of society 


trance into the fashionable circles ; the modern vice of lion- | 


of domestic trust, the candor of the close relations of home, 
the honor of women, the reputation of wives, the affection of 
mothers, the deli of all ties, religious and civil, if works 
of this kind are to be circulated whenever, from any cause, 
ies are divided? Is there no longer a sense of to 
restrain the turbulent passions of human nature! Is respect 
of kindred no longer one of the guarantees of civilization? 
Ate wives to be with impunity to break the bonds 
of domestic , and in moments of vengeance to be- 
pps por ae ar Rag agare ped A We care not for 
small springs of irritation in which such publications ma: 
be cuppased a aNS their origin ; so eduiietalilie: ox eum 
did cutet, Cte oa such a work of that 

rfidy which, estimation of all right-minded » 
Coslan tn pas No Senapoutbante ocho eee 
terized by venom, and addressed to such ends, without relin- 
quishing all claims to the sympathy of the world ; if, indeed, 
such a woman could ever have deserved its sympathy. We 
take the publication itself to be a prima facie case against 
her. A pure mind could not be drawn into such an act by 
sible circumstances. 

We reprobate these publications as we would any other vio- 
lation of good faith, or any other infringement of the recog- 
nized boundaries of individual rights. There are limits which 
ought never to be passed, and which cannot be broken down 
without destroying the in which the inter-relations of 
society should be held. we fail to mark such works with 
entire condemnation—if we fail to assert the principle of do- 
mestic sanctity they desecrate—there is an end to arder, to 
safety, to all honorable sentiment, and to that tribunal of opin- 





The gossip who goes about from family to family, fomenting || ion which is powerful in its justice, and impotent when vitiated 


by false influences. Again, observe the deception and fraudu- 
lent character of a work like ‘Chevely,’ which insinuates a 
variety of grievances, and affirms none; which cloaks implied 
charges under the mask of fiction; and while it is 
to make a vague impression of an injurious kind, affords an 
escape from proof through the ill and irresponsible form 
in which it ap A serious authentic sv amg! of 
asserted facts is susceptible of reply—this evasive fiction ad- 
mits of no reply. You cannot sift the grains of reality—if 
there be any in it—from the chaff of a ridiculous and lam- 
pooning story. If appeals must be made upon such occasions 
to the public, let them at least be made in a shape that can 
be grappled with. Let —- —— pe in garbled 
and preposterous scenes of ming — invective. 
cond t all such at- 
tempts to pervert its judgement and poison its healthy thoughts 
choubd:te cunsignel a aaa, Sas the equivocating ruse 
should be exposed, and we should not be cheated into in- 
voluntary opinions by narratives, the application of which may 
at any moment be disavowed by their authors after the mis- 
chief of their publication has been accomplished. ons 
Apart from all considerations of morality, the description 
of works to which we have drawn the attention of the reader 
_may be dismissed us belonging to the very lowest efforts of 
| the imagination. They exhibit no higher order of mind than 
| that which can embrace the portraiture of the individual. The 


is brought into direct in- || absence of the power of generaiization is every where evident. 
tercourse with the most celebrated persons in the country; | Instead of delineating society in classes, and developing the 


general influences by which it is modified and controlled, 
| these writers never venture beyond sketches. They 
| draw heads, and believe are depicting manners. They 


| are famous for caricatures, but very indifferent at portraits, 
| and dare not trespass on. Watery . map eiocophy of cose 

| institutions is beyond wom og ; a o- = 
nor judgement is requisite for their paltry Ks, 80 r per- 
formances are vapid, meagre, shallow, and unintellectual. 


Tus New Art.—It appears that neither M. Daguerre nor 
| Mr. Talbot is the true originator of the new art of sun en- 
| graving. A Mr. Niepce has shown that he roduced the same 
| results long since, and on this subject the London Athenwum 
has the following astounding prticulars: 


“ The most curious fact in relation to this ee 


mains to be told. It would appear, considering the c 
of the pictures, all but impossible that ions from them 
could be multiplied after the manner of an engraving; M. 


Daguerre, indeed, stated to us that it was impossible, and it 
is but reasonable to believe that he is as fully informed of the 
| nature and extent of the discoveries as M. Ni himself. 
| Yet, in 1827, M. Niepce not only declared that it was possi- 


Mr. Bauer has now in his possession, not only copies of en- 
gravings fixed permanently by the action of light, not only 





ings copied from them; and he understood and believes 
| pa ew tool was used, but that he drawings were fixed 
| by the action of light, and the plates subseq en 
by a chemical process, discovered M. Niepee. If so, the 
greatest secret of all remains yet to be made public, and is, 
we believe, as unknown to M. Daguerre as to others. 


Exreptents.—Brome, an old author of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, says: “I have observed the wisdom of these Moors ; 





spares us necessity of a more special reference to its 
contents. But we may ask, 








Professes to portray interiors, and draw down distinguished 


guards of social life, if works of this description are encour- | 
aged? Where is the security of houscholds, the sweet faith 





What is to become of ‘the safe- || shins to burn, I 


for some days since, being invited by one of the chief Bashaws 

to dinner, after meat, sitting Soe fire, and feeling his 

ested him to pull back his chair, but he, 

| very. Gaderets: ingly, sent for three or four masons, and re 
i moved the chimney.” _o 


ble, but produced specimens ef such multiplied copies; amd . 


o 


scenes from nature, bu! metallic plates engraved and eye q 








THE TREE OF DEATH. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 
Let the king of the grave be asked to tell 


The plant he best, 
And it will not be the cypress tree, 
"tis ever the guest; 
He will not mark the hemlock dark, 
Nor stay where the ni spreads ; 


He will not say "tis the sombre yew, 
Though it springs o’er skeletons’ heads; 
He will not point to the willow branch, 
Where i beneath, 
F ices lat dhede door ; 
yee i sien io the Tete of Dosth. 


green, rich stalks are seen, 
ripe fruits gush and shine, 
“ This, this,” cries be, “is the tree for me— 


I crouch among the emerald leaves, 
Gemmed with the ruby grapes; 
I dip my spear in the poison here, 
And he is strong that escapes. 
Crowds dance around, with satyr bound, 
Till my dart is hurled from its traitor sheath ; 
When I shriek with glee, no friend to me 
Is so true as the Vine, the Tree of Death.” 


Oh, the glossy Vine has a serpent charm, 
It bears an unblest fruit; 


And a curse upon its root. 
Its juice may flow to warm the brow, 
And wi 


O8, Doe eee 

But ye who quaff! oh, thi 

That even the heart which loves must loathe 
The li 








THE 

The general figure of the valley is a broken oval, of about 
i i by thirty-five in breadth. Asthe pocsent 
day, even when divested of much that must have added to its | 
beauty in the eyes of the great Pizarro and kis eager follow- 
ers, when, ing from the mountains in the direction of 
Vera Cruz; after overcoming so many difficulties, the view of 
the ancient city and its valley at length burst upon them like 
a beautiful dream—lI never saw, and [ think I never shall see | 
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and }| and beds of the rivers, geld is now 


2e8 
With what ravishment they must have marked the thou- 
@and specs which moved upon the waters round that broad 
gity spread below, with its white roofs, streets, temples, and 
adifices! What nust have been their amazement at descry- 
jing the long and solid causeways dividing the waters; the in- 


nymerable towns and scattered over the fertile plain; 
and the huge circle of mountains which appeared to form like 
a bulwark op every side! No! I could not realize all they 
felt; but, amidst the desolation of most of the ancient fields 
and gardens; aridity end utter barrenness of the broad 
plain which now girdles abe city in every direction; the di- 
minished extent of the lake; the solitude on its wa- 
ters; the destruction of the forests on the ; 
St ender So ay ae 

and interest of shat Even if man had f 
nee OEE bane fw haan ad 
14 to that lovely scene by the fruits of his indystry and 


and conceptions 
the same stamp. Look at their works: the moles, aqueducts, 
churches, roads, and the luxurious City 
risen from the clay-built ruins of Tenochtitlan, at ~ 4 
above the ocean at which, in the Old World, the monk of 
Bernard alone drags through a shivering and joyless existence. 


THE PILGRIM CHILD. 
A strancer child, one Winter eve, 
Knocked at a cottage-maiden’s door : 
“ A pilgrim at your hearth receive ;— 
Hark! how the mountain-torrents roar!” 
But ere the latch was raised, ‘‘ Forbear!”’ 
Cried the pale parent from above ; 
“ The pilgrim child, that’s weeping there, 
Is Love!” 





ing-tide came, and once again, 

With garlands crown'd, a laughing child 
Knocked at the maiden’s casement panc, 

And whispered, “ Let me in!"’ and smiled. 
The casement soon was wide— 

The stars shone bright the bower above; 
And lo! the maiden’s couch beside, 

Stood Love ! 

And smiles, and sighs, and kisses sweet, 

Beguiled brief Summer's careless hours ; 





gardens || and mica slate predominate, and a formation of 


And Abttumn, Labor's sons to greet, 

Came forth, with corn, and fruit, and flowers. 
But why grew her cheek with grief? 

Why watch’d she the bright stars above? 
Some one had stole her heart ;—the thief 


Was Love? 
And Winter came, and hopes and fears 
Alternate swelled her virgin breast ; 


But none were there to dry her tears, 
Or hush her anxious cares to rest. 
And often as‘ she oped the door, 
Roared the wild torrent from above ; 
But never to her cottage more 
Came Love! 





Russians in pursuits of science, but especially that of . 
may be gathered from the following statements : 

The I in-Chief of the mines, the Count Cancrina, 
has for several years obtained his Imperial Majesty's permis- 
sion to make geologica] and minerr logical researches in vari- 
ous parts of this vast Empire ; and a Scientific Committee has 
been established to superintend the publication of a work en- 
titled, ‘ Annals of the Russian Mines.’ M. Parrot, Professor 
at the University of Dorpat, was ordered by the Russian Go- 
vernment to explore Armenia and Transcaucasia, and he 

laced his barometer at the top of Mount Ararat, which he 
to be of volcanic formation. M. Kupffer bas dcter- 
mined the hight of Elbrous, the culminating point of the Cau- 
casian chain, and is at this moment making metérological 
and magnetic observations throughout the Empire. Baron 
de Humboldt and M. Rose have traversed the northern 
mountains. M. de Pusch has described the chalk formation 
in the south of Poland, M. Pander those of the neighborhood 
of St. Petersburgh; M. Dubois de Montpereux has for years 
been devoted to the same researches in Caucasia, the Crimen, 
and Podolia ; and M. de Verneuil has also visited the Crimea. 
M. de Semenoff, Principal Engineer of Mines, has described 
the geological formation of the northern part of the Altai 
Mountains, the central crest of which is composed principally 
of granite, and granitoid syenite, which are often at the 
adjoined to mica slate. The lower regions are marly, and 
covered with forests, which disa in the regions of eter- 
nal snow ; and from the alluvial soils which load the shallows 
tifully extracted by 
washing. M. Amixine has thrown light on the western rami- 
fication of Jahlonowoé, in Eastern Siberia, in which granite 
yry, of 
fifteen square is on all sides surrow by granite 
cbansaies of pony rt In this same chain M. Fileff 
also found sandstone, diorite, and a trachitic formation. 
The Altai and Aral seem, however, to have been most ex- 


plored, for the rubies which they present. Not only have 
they rich veins of gold, but lend, garnets, tourmalines, to- 
‘ rines, and finest emeralds. 


Sea are hills which contain an 
abundance of fossil and strata of gypsum and rock-salt. 
A great extent of coal is found in the chain of Donetz, and in 
the Government of Karkoff. 





Eartuquaxg at Martinique.—M. Morau de Jonnes has 
transmitted ms French Academy of Sciences some par- 


I} ticulars of a violent earthquake at Martinique, and which we 


quote, from some remarkable characteristics which accom- 
panied it. On the 11th of January, after a succession of 
storms, at six in the morning, the wind blew from the north- 
west, and the whole island was enveloped in clouds and va- 





pors, which entirely hid it from the shipping at sea. 
these circumstances are unusual, for, at thi 

year, the sky is generally very clear, and the north-west wind 
never blows. bee sg «nner 

exampled violence, lasting thirty seconds; including a short 
interval between. They coetencememase? entation 
directed from south to . The iron grating of the hospi- 
tal, newly placed, was torn from the stones in which it was 
inserted, and a y by electricity. Fort Royal was en- 
tirely , and it was at first believed that the earth- 
pale reese On Oe ng ee 
and. For two: hundred years since the French possessed it, 
these volcanoes have not given any signs of activity, and tra- 
dition asserts their tranquillity for severg! centuries farther 
back ; therefore M. Moreau de Jonnes believes that the cause 
is much more extended and general, for, added to these cir- 
cumstances, it was felt throughout egy India Islands, 
and twenty leagues beyond them at sea, Farther particp- 
lars have since been received from a lieutenant on board the 
Recherche. He says, that at six in the morning, the ship 
ae ae Se ee Oe ee eee oe 
minutes, and the masts bent like bamboos. A few seconds 
after, a species of vapor rose from the shore, eseaping through 
the crevices of the soil; and then the houses of Fort Royal 
began to fall. Those on the beach formed clouds of dust, and 
in the midst of the chaos a frightful cry rose from the lips of 
thousands of unfortunate sufferers. Al! the crews of the ves- 
sels, amounting to 500 men, were ashore in ten minutes af- 
terward ; and at the end of some hours two hundred persons, 
still living, were disengaged from the ruins, and by the eve- 
ning, four hundred corpses were found. 





Oriciy or Atmacks.—A few pretty women, not in the 
highest rank of the nobility, met at onshire House to 
practice quadrilles, then recently imported from the Conti- 
nent. The establishment of a subscription-ball was suggested, 
to which none but the very elite were to-be admissible ; the 


subscription to be low, with the view of checking the obtru- 
sive ity of wealth. The fancy took; and when it trans- 
pired that the patronesses had actually refused a most esti- 
mable i , all London became mad to be ad- 
mitted. usion was universally regarded as a positive 


loss of caste ; and no arts of solicitation were untried to avert 
so horrible a catastrophe. The wives and daughters of the 
oldest provincial gentry, with traced up to the 
Heptarchy, have been seen ing themselves, by the low- 


| est acts of degradation, to soften the obdurate autecratesses ; 


and we fear it is no exaggeration to say, that more than one 
parvenu has been known to barter his tote in Parliament, 
and more than one parvenue her honor, for a ball-ticket. 
The prestige has ually abated, and the institution is now 
tottering to its fall; but its origin is worth recording, as a 
ludicrous phenomenon 1m the progress of society. 





SONNETS....By Tux Sxercues. 
THE BIRD. 

It was a sunny eve, and in a bower 
There was a bird sent forth his carols sweet 
To the soft air; and glistening leaves did meet 

And bend around him to the magic power. 

And there were Two, that hand in hand that hour— 
That happy hour—pass’d by with lingering feet, 
And listening, look’d into that green retreat. 

Oh Change! why art thou true love's only dower ? 

Dead is the bird ;—the leaves that in 
Their golden light lie o'er him—they, too, dead! 

And of the Two—the eyes of one are closed ; 

And her dear feet, that did in sunshine tread, 

Upraised, and cold and bare, in darkness lie. 

Qh that the lonely wanderer, too, could die! 

: AFFECTION. 

wes thy children )- Affection’s way— 

ith every li ing to sym ize! 
’T is better so ba hied than to = 
** Our boy's from school,” the mother cries, “ to-day. 

How many will rejoice !"" ‘ Puss! purr and play; 
And Rover! leap,” the little sister cries. 

“ How many will rejoice!" Now home he hies— 

Indulgence gives. He takes his swing and sway. 

Th’ ungenerous Boy becomes the general dread : 
Stick, stone, and gun, the weak and ag’d molest; 

The cahbeoamt, thes comp dolly tele Ge 
Is blown away, the muzzle at his breast. 

“ How many will rejoice !"—Say, rather, weep ; 

Who sow in joy unwise, in sorrow rr. 

wood for May. 





Persian Presents.—Hussein Khan, extraordi am- 
bassador of the Schah of Persia, was admitted on 
to a private audience of the King and Queen of the French, 
— ted to their Majesties the presents he hed 
presents consist, Ist, of a 
precious stones, which had successively belonged to four 
the most illustrious sovereigns of Persia, whose seals it bears; 
2d, of two manuscripts, adorned with miniatures; one, which 
Si Seatsins tho Becbe/ Ringnant Pa 
ern the works of the poet and moralist 
and 3d, of 13 India shawis. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 15,1839 


The Prospect.—Since the adjournment of Congress, the bil- 
lows of political convulsion have measurably subsided. The 
fears of disturbing financial changes are in good degree abated, 
lulled to rest by an assurance that at any rate no imminent per- 
ils need be dreaded. Whatever of evil or good is to be hoped 
orapprehended from a reconstruction of the Revenue System of 
the United States, it is evident must be placed at some dis- 
tance in the future. The manufactures and trade of the 
country are now prosecuted on the presumption that, for the 
present year at least, the financial policy of former years will 
be persevered in—that unexceptionable Bank Paper will con- 








.tinue to be received and treated as money in all Revenue col- 


lections, and its disposition and deposite so managed as at 
any rate to work ne injury either to Banks, Debtors, or Com- 
merce. Under this conviction, we see every where a restora- 
tion of confidence and of a healthful buoyancy and energy to 
trade which has not, till recently, been experienced within the 
last two years. Whether we take her Imports and Exports 
or the business of the New York Canals as a criterion, it is 
our belief that the trade of our City for the current year will 
exceed that of any former one except 1836, and prove nearly 
equal to the inflated business of that extraordinary season. 
There is-yet some embarrassment and much scarcity of funds 
in our city, connected mainly with the heavy deficit of pay- 
ments from the still deeply embarrassed portion of the South- 
West, and the great falling off in the trade also of that region ; 
but it is not too much to say that the Spring trade of this city 
and of the Atlantic ports generally, has been very satisfactory 
—that if comparatively less than that of one or two former 
seasons, it is sounder and more healthful; and that, with the 
possible exception of New Orleans and Mobile with the chief 
towns of Mississippi, the entire Commercial Interest of the 
country is in a state of moderate prosperity. 

We are aware that an exception is at this moment to be 
made in regard to our external commerce—the last advices 
from Europe being of a nature highly discouraging. The 
serious decline of Cotton—in itself almost -rising to the dig 
nity of a National disaster—is greatly aggravated by the por- 
tents of approaching convulsion, political and perhaps social, 
in the country which is the chief consumer of our great sta- 
ple. The equally unpleasant tidings of an advance of the 
Bank rate of interest from three and a half to five per cent. 
in order to check the heavy exportations of gold from Great 
Britain, causing a decline in the Stock Market, also reached 
us by the Great Western. It was at once apparent that the 
great amount of stocks which have of late been sent over 
from this country—not all of them ptionable—must re- 
main without purchasers, although some of them have already 
been drawn against in anticipation of sales. It seems evident 
that the limit up to which our stocks will be taken freely in 
Europe has very nearly been reached, and that henceforth the 
new States must depend more considerably on internal re- 
sources for the prosecution of their Improvement#, unless they 
are williag to pay unusual rates of interest. There is a moral 
certainty that our stocks cannot be disposed of so readily and 
extensively during the next as the last three years. 

With regard to Cotton, we hardly know what to offer. 
Did we believe England likely to maintain the tranquillity 
which for years has been her portion, wo should insist that 
the recent unfortunate depression would be speedily overcome. 
We know that the crop of the last year was not an extraor- 
dinary one, and we believe that the next is likely to be still 
less; while we do not believe that the consumption has fallen 
off, but that it would naturally increase. We know that vig- 
orous attempts are now making to rally the market, and we 
have every faith that they will at least partially succeed un- 
less prevented by violent agitation or pecuniary convulsion in 
Europe. . 

The last thing to be considered is the condition of the Agri- 
cultural Interest in our own country. This, we rejoice to be- 
lieve, is efficiently and highly prosperous. From every sec- 
tion of the country, almost without exception, we have en- 
couraging advices with respect to the coming harvest. In 
this region the early opening of Spring was followed very gen- 
erally by a drought, which gave place in turn to a season of 








cold North-East storms, by which vegetation was sensibly re- 
tarded. This has in turn been supplanted by the genial fer- 
vor of Summer, under which vegetation is now pressing for- 
ward with unwonted rapidity and luxuriance. Such have been 
the general characteristics of the season, throughout a great 
part of the entire country. Nothing is now needed but acon- 
tinuance for s month of the weather with which we are now fa- 
vored to ensure a heavier summer harvest than has been real- 
ized for years. The promise of an abundance of other pro- 
ducts, though more remote, is hardly less decisive. On all 
hands it seems settled that the area of land under efficient 
cultivation 4s far greater than in any former year, and the 
direction of industry to Agriculture is in like proportion. 
This is as it should be. [na young, thriving, advancing country 
like ours, there must be a constant tendency to engage in more 
adventurous pursuits, which promise a more rapid and unre- 
stricted accumulation of wealth. The vigorous and general 
prosecution of Internal Improvement, opening new avenues 
to trade, new sources of wealth, and enhancing greatly the 
value of property at particular points, aids to foster this tend- 
ency. This, with the abstraction of labor from immediately 
productive Agriculture to permanent Improvement of the 
capacities of the country, renders almost certain a ready 
market and a liberal price for the products of the soil through 
many years to come. The circumstance, so generally com- 
plained of, that our People are reluctant to till the soil while 
any other employment can be founed which will afford them 
@ subsistence, redounds greatly to the advantage of those who 
have the wisdom to prefer a secure and honorable competence 
from Agriculture to the doubtful gains of more adveaturous 
pursuits or the mistaken ease of less laborious ones. We 
trust that the harvest of this year will be so abundant and re- 
pumerating as to satisfy a large portion of the floating indebt- 
edness of the country, foreign and domestic, ensure plenty and 
prosperity throughout the land, and induce a still wider and 
more general attention to cultivation, the most necessary and 
healthful employment of human capecity and industry. 


Justice to Thomas Jefferson.—For several years past the 
reputation of Mr. Jefferson has suffered from a collision of 
claims in respect to the origin of certain striking passages in 
the Declaration of American , which were ve- 
hemently alleged to be borrowed from the “ Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence,’ promulgated more than a year 
earlier. Mr. Jefferson always positively denied the charge 
against him, and contended, we believe, that the Mecklen- 
burg Declaration was a forgery. If he did he was mis 
taken; the Declaration was actually issued, April 20, 1774; 
but it did not contain the passages which Mr. Jefferson is 
accused of borrowing from it. On the contrary, they must 
have been afterward borrowed from the National Manifesto 
and inserted in the Mecklenburg. Peter Force, Esq., of 
Washington City, (says the Southern Literary Messenger, ) 
in the prosecution of his antiquarian researches, has discov- 
ered a North Carolina paper published six weeks after the 
issuing of the Mecklenburg Declaration, and containing that 
document, but without the passages which Mr Jefferson is 
accused of borrowing fromit. This must settle the ques- 
tion, and fully exonerate Mr. J. The discovery ought to be 
widely proclaimed, as the false impression has been univer. 
sally circulated.. We believe the New-York Review has en- 
dorsed and given it currency. It will of course hasten to do 
justice to the Patriarch of Democracy. 








Marriasp.—The Whigs of the Baltimore City Congres- 
sional District (Fourth) held a Convention at Ellicott’s Mills 
on Saturday last, and nominated Hon. John P. Kennedy 
(present Member) and Charles H. Pitts, Esq., for the ap- 
proaching canvass. This is a strong ticket. We learn that 
Hon. Benjamin G. Howard, the Adm. Member from this 
District, positively declines a re-election. His loss will be 
deeply felt by his party, in the House as well as the District, 
as he was an excellent business Member and a strong, popu- 
lar candidate. Gen. Wm. H. Marriott, who was beaten by 
Mr. Kennedy some sixteen months ago, will probably be one 
of the Administration candidates. 

In the Frederick District, Hon. Francis Thomas (Adm.) 
is a candidate for re-election. He appears to be opposed by 
Wa. H. Fitzhugh of his own party. The Whigs (per agree- 
ment, we infer,) present no candidate. 
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In the Montgomery District, (Fifth,) Hon. Wm. Cost Jobn- 
son (Whig) is a candidate for re-election, opposed by Anthony 
Kimmel, also Whig. 

In the Seventh District, Hon. Daniel Jenifer has been 
nominated for re-election by the Whigs. 

The Whigs of the Baltimore District nominated Ex-Gov- 
Bayer, Haq of Balm of Anne Arundel and Charles F. 

yer, City, to tt them in the 
- Baltimore City, to represen Whig 





New Hampsuine.—The Legislature of the Granite State 
convened at Concord on Wednesday the 5th inst. Hon. James 
McK. Williams of Bedford was chosen President of the Sen- 
ate (which stands 10 Adm. to 2 Whig,) and Asa Fowler, 
Clerk. The House was erganized by the choice of Moses 
Norris, jr., of Pittsfield as Speaker and David H. Collins, 
Clerk. The vote for Speaker stood, for Moses Norris. jr., 
Adm., 150; Thomas M. Edwards of Keene, Whig, 78 ; scat- 
tering 6. 

The votes for Governor were canvassed on the following 
day, and declared to stand as follows: 


For Hon. John Page . ....+++.Administration...... 30,518 
“ Gen. James Wilson ...... Opposition ...+«++++ 23,928 

Adm. MAJOTILY « ee ccccsscebosscsssss eeeeeee 6,590 
Seattering.....- 153. Whole No. of Votes »..+-+-54,601. 


The votes for Councillors in the several Districts were like- 
wise canvassed, and declared to stand as follows : 


Dist. Adm. candidates. candidates. Scat. 
I. John L. Elwyn*....6,144||John «+eee5,027.118 
II. Moses Baker*. ....6,192||Jeremiah Wilson. 4,883..11 

I{{. Israel Haunt, jr.* t..5,677}| Daniel Abbot....4,490...6 
IV. Leonard Biscoe....4,490||Enos Stevens". ..5,193..18 
V.Jobn H. White *. ..5,964 oseph Sawyer ..3,639..71 
Total . ee eecccceseces .. 23,232. 224 

* Elected. { 484 of these votes were returned without the ‘ jr.” 
The Districts are, I. Rockingham; II. Strafford; III. 

Hillsborough; IV. Cheshire and Sullivan; V. Grafton and 

Coos. 





The vote is as large as ever was cast in the State. Mr. 
Page is a farmer of the Methodist persuasion, unimpeachable 
in character, and every way popular. He has polled the 
highest vote, if we mistake not, ever cast for any man in the 
State. 

Gov. Page’s Message was delivered on Thursday, and is 
an exemplary document in one important respect—it fills but 
about a column and a half in an average newspaper. It ap- 
proves the course of the National Administration, generally 
and specially ; endorses the Sub-Treasury project as the only 
practical alternative for a National Bank; condemns Aboli- 


_tion ; recommends the repeal of all laws authorizing Impris- 


onment for Debt; speaks favorably of the Militia and the 
cause of Education; urges a Geological Survey of the State; 
and doubts whether Legislation in behalf of Agriculture or in 
opposition to Intemperance is calculated to do good. On the 
whole, the Message is well calculated to be popular in New- 
Hampshire. 

Corxecticut.—The Legislature of this State adjourned 
on Friday of last week, after a session of some thirty-odd days, 
during which nearly one hundred acts were passed. The 
most important of these is an act to provide for the Registra- 
tion of the Legal Voters in the several Towns. It appeared 
in evidence on the two contested elections that gross abuses 
have grown up in the admission of unqualified persons to vote, 
and this law is designed to prevent them for the future. A 
bill to abolish entiecly ining for Debt was considered, 
ut not passed—objections being made to its form rather than 
to its object. 

The Whig Members of the two Houses held a meeting @ 
few evenings before the adjournment, and declared their pre- 
ference of Henry Clay a8 the Whig candidate for President. 











Vircixta.—When our last paper went to press, every 
County in Virginia had been generally heard from except Lo- 
gan, which was on all hands believed to have chosen an Ad- 
ministration Delegate. We placed it accordingly; but the 
returns show the election of Col. Anthony Lawson, the Whig 
candidate, by 51 majority. Monongalia Cownty, too, is now 
said to have elected James Evans, a Whig, for second Dele- 
gate, instead of Mr. Tansey, Adm., whose election was re- 
ported last week. The reader will make the necessary cor 
rections in our iable of last week, increasing the Whig and 
diminishing the Adm. aggregate by two votes. Mr. Lock 





SESE 





ridge of Bath, whom we placed in the Whig column, declares |] candidate of last winter, will be supported without a word. | 


himself a Conservative. Mr. Crutchfield of Spottsylvania is 
the only other Conservative whom we placed in the Whig 
column, as being certain to vote for Mr, Rives; though we 
believe Mr. Payne is equally so. There seems to beno longer 
room to doubt that the Whigs and Conservatives together 
have a decided majority in Joint Ballot, if they can be brought 
to act in unison. 
The Official Canvass of the Frederick Congressional vote 
reached us last Saturday. It is as follows: 
Barton, Whig. Lucas, Adm. 
Berkeley ..-secccsessecceeesdi dececccccecesseccesdar 
Frederick anne dinneénnccecodt Becccnc cnssbonocegeuee 
fewer ha E net hla ee meee ne od 
Ham Tedeccccces coccceMOdoccccccccedececocs 95 
eo sgSdeehabmet abba tedeaibee — 
Clarke woseeccccececeeseeees lOTeeeeeeeeeceescoeee ll 


Sr. 
Witnesses were on the spot to prove that two persens had 
voted twice for Mr. Lucas, and that a considerable number 
of illegal votes had been cast for him, and it was at frst pro 
posed to purge the polls and declare Mr. Barton elected ; but | 
this the Commissioners very properly decided they had no) 
power todo. Their duty was clear—to add up the votes ac- 
tually cast and declare the candidate having the greatest num- 
ber elected, leaving the legality of disputed votes to be scru- 
tinized by a Committee of the House. If they had found fifty 
illegal votes for Lucas, that would not have justified the re- 
turn of Barton, as there might be an equal number on the 
other side, of which they know nothing. Therecan properly | 
be but one tribunal with power to decide on the legality of 
votes regularly returned, and reject those deemed illegal.—It 
is stated that Mr. Lucas will participate in a scrutiny of the 
Polls, and, if he find that Col. Barton has clearly a majority | 
of the legal votes, he will surrender the seat without a contest. 

In Hamphire Co. Mr. Odell, Whig, contests the return of 
Mr. Allen, Adm., who is declared elected over him by 2 votes. 

In Hanover Co. Dr. Curtis, Whig, contests the return of 
Wm. L. White, Adm., who has 31 majority on the Poll-| 
books. The Richmond Whig says there are ninety-nine ille- | 
gel votes for Mr. White out of 487! and that Dr. Curtis has | 
30 to 50 majority of the legal ones. 

Mr. Hooe, Adm., contests the return of Mr. Tayloe, Whig, 
from King George. Mr. Tayloe has 4 majority on the face 
of the Poll. The election was continued through three days | 
here, and at least 100 more votes taken than ever before.— | 
Probably half of the increase is illegal, whoever received | 
them. 

Mr. Cuaningham, the late Delegate. will probably contest 
the return of John T. Tyler from Norfolk Borough. Mr. Tyler | 
has 10 majority. Both are Whigs; but Cunningham is in fa- 
vor of Rives and Tyler opposed to him. The Administration 
vote was cast for Tyler. 

From Charlotte, the return of Mr. Cardwell, Whig, is to be 

We hear nothing of late of Hon. F. Mallory’s contesting 
the return of Joe] Holleman to Congress from the First Dis-| 
trict, and presume the idea is abandoned. 

The election of a U. S. Senator this winter will be locked 
to with deep interest. The Whigs and Conservatives to- 
gether, we cannot doubt, may triumph; but will they unite ? 
The Conservatives will probably insist on Rives or nobody, as 
last winter; a large portion of the Whigs are for him; but a 
smaller portion—termed ‘ Impracticablés’—~are reputed to be 
still determined in their opposition to him, which leaves every | 
Thing in doubt. We have a thousand rumors on the subject | 
—one that an effort will be made to elect Mr. Rives Gover-| 
nor and Hon. Benj. Watkins Leigh Senator: another that 
Mr. Rives will be withdrawn and Gov. Campbell pitched 
upon for Senator, with a Whig Governor. We believe Mr. 

Rives will be supported, and powerfully supported, for Sena- 
tor. Mr. Leigh, who may be regarded as identified with ~t 
ultra, Anti-Rives Whigs of last winter, in bis recent letter to 
to the friends of Mr. Rives at Amherst, declares that he only 
‘wants some assurance that Mr. R. is oppesed to Mr Van 
Baren’s re-election and he will cordially support him. We 
presume that obstacle will be removed. 
The Administration party have no trouble. 


' 


When it was 


presumed that they would have the ordering of the matter, 
Judge H. St. George Tucker, Hon. Andrew Stevenson, and 
some others, were proposed ; now Hon. John Y. Mason, the 
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Hon. James McDowell of Rockbridge will probably be the 
Adm, candidate for Governor. 


TWELFTH DISTRICT. 
Coneness, 1639. Parsipent, 1836.Concress,1835. 
Adm. Adm. 


Gordon. Gari C.V aren. Whig Garland Gordon 
Albemarle .......214 349....676 524....630 669 
246....310 330 


Amherst ......0. maj. 90....255 


Fluvanna.....e2. 22 194....300 56....221 98 
Nelson.cceseeeeell0 396....215 118....358 161 
Louisa. ... eeee+2308 308....458 


954 1437...1908 1060...1970 1576 
Hon. James Garland, Cons., re-elected. Majority ....783. 
DELEGATES.——-ALBEMARLE CO. 

No Adm. candidates. .... Thomas W. Gilmer*....515 
eee eee eeees seeeeeeees Valentine W. Southall * .515 
AMHERST CO 

James Powell .....s+0+. Edward A.Cabdell*...maj.150 
FLUVANNA Co. 

[No opposition.] .....:. 
NELSON CO. 

Floyd 5 Whitehead. eee 185] William Massie” eteeeeee 328 
LOUISA Co. 

Joseph Lipscomb*...... {Fravklin Johnson, Cons.. 
George Harris......+e«+ Poe e eee eE ECE OC COSOCOC OS 


* Barret G.Payne*(Cons.) 151 | 


CABELL co. 

Samuel Thornburg* ....4374|— McGuiness........ 168 
t MeCormic eeeeeeee 82 
GRAYSON CO. 

Carroll (disputed) 53 maj. 
AMBLIA CO, 
—— Lawson. cocccccees 166] Henry Wood" . oes00002200 
POCAHONTAS CO, 
mm Gaysecccsecccvess 63\\—— Tallman * cocccccce 68 
Grimes, Cons....32. Pitman, do.....15, Kenason.. 4 
GILES & MERCER COS. 


CeCe HERE eee eee Fees 


116....451 318 —— King* wetness. pCa Brown ses eeccecees 218 


* Elected. Jtalics, old Members. 
The Richmond Whig sums up the Legislature as follows: 
= Vote This Year. Joint Vote Last Year. 








| hig. Cons, Adm. © Whig. Cons, Adm. 
| Senate ooo l2 3 l7.eee+.10 3 19 

House +268 10 56 .0044472 il St 
| 80 ee Meee ry eT 


| The Enquirer, on the other hand, sums up as follows : 
Anti-Rives age Rives Whig. Anti-Rives do. Conser. Doubtful. 


|Senate ....18 11 0 3 0 
House ....61 57 10 3 3 
| Joint Vote.79 68 10 6 3 


| In the Kenawha and Monroe District, Hon. Andrew Beirne, 
| Adm., js re-elected by 900 majority. Mr. Wethered, the 





STATE SENATE. 


Albemarle ...20..cccccsccees4 ta se eeeeseeeeeeecasecel || 

Amberst.ccecccccsccccce MA. 195. cccccccccccccsecs 

Nelson. .osseeees 000cccsesas Mec dete ccccoccccsbelOSll 

eT eT 
EIGHTEENTH DIST! 


RICT. 
George. Hopkins, Hopkins. Fulton. |) 


Grayson...eeee+-308 652....377 50....423 266 
HW Lee sccccccccc.e393 280....330 62....145 352 
|| Russell .........161  461....385 9....561 63 
|| Scott -seeeeeeees309 320... 316 10....437 119 
|| Smyth (incomp’te) 69 241....229 76.26.212 158 

Tazewell..do....396  138....259 Q.cce withd. 

Washington .....450 312....608 70....473 148) 

Wythe ....02002-193 =345....369 112....267 293 | 


2279 2752...2873 391...2518 1399) 


|| Hon. George W. Hopkins, Cons., re-elected; maj. about 473. 


DELEGATES.-——-GRAYSON CO. 
John Carroli* (claimed Cons.)..321 
Lewis Hail.... coves Adm..ce. 276 
James Dickey «2.002 “ 2602233 
Philander ae» oo *. esos, Me 


—— Ewing," W. (claimed t ‘0 be pledged Adm.) 450 
—— Clark 


SOC CHET EEE EEE HEHE ES 19 3 


RUSSELL Co. 


Heary D. Smith (claimed Cons.) 329 


George Cowan. 2.0. +0++++287 
SCOTT co. 
Charles Quillen* .......307]Robert Speer, Cons......304 
SMYTH co. 


James Buchanan........ 67] Griever,” Cons. ....222 

TAZEWELL ce. (incomplete, ) 

Addison Crockell.«s++. 

James C. Spotts,” Cons..maj. 345 
WASHINGTON CO, 





WYTHE Co. 

John Stanger* eeereeee «+ 282] Charles L. Crockett 0000258 | 
EIGHTH DISTRICT. 

Dr. Shultice (no candidate) 111] Henry A. Wise*......858 || 

[Not half the vote of the District polled. ] 

NINTH DISTRICT. 

Francis W. Scogt. eeeeee 1109] Robert M. T. Hunter” 1203 

NINETEENTH DISTRICT. 

Joseph Johnson,” .«--430 majority over Gideon D. Camden. 

[In the strong Whig County of Wood, the vote 1s, for 


|| Johnson 360, Camden 207, Shinn 23; while for Delegate it 


voted for Jackson, ssn, Sal 444; Phelps, do. 32; Creel, Adm. 
107. The Parkersburg Gozette, printed in this County, states 
that the vote in each instanc@ ‘was a local one—Mr. Camden 
being unknown in the County. ] 
BATH co. 
McGuffin eee eee ee ereeee 99] Lockbridge, Cons*....+-177 
{Hamilton..W...c.sccees 68 
Essex co. 
Wright coccdcccceccoee L458G. F. Lorimer” 600 000+243 
KING WILLIAM CO. 
Fontaine,” 220; Shadwick,139]No Whig candidate. .... 
MONROFR CO. 
Augustus A. Chapman* o-515f Allen T. Caperton eteees 306 
MARSHALL CO 
John Scott” seseesesecss BIA|EDbert H. Caldwell. ....308 
ROCKINGHAM CO. 
Samuel Coots .....+++++381fE. Smith* ccccccccccces Ge 
[Au Adm.....no Whi Whig-] J. Cc. Shipman* secs seesdl4d 
NAWHA CO. 


CeCe eee eee eee eeee 








Gen. D. Smith ,395 (both W. Van B. Reynolds* ...+»+337 





Charles Cocke,Opp. TuckerColes,Ad. | 





} 
Samuel E. Goodson" .... 137 John N. Humes, Cons. ..310 || 


' volunteer Whig candidate, hardly runs at all out of Greenbrier 
and Kenawha Cee and docs not poll the Whig vote 
icholas, and Logan Counties, elect Whig 
hint yet give overwhelming majorities for Beirne. Lo- 
gan is probably an administration County. 

In the Shenandoah District, Green B. Samuels, Adm., is 
elected over David Steele, of doubtful politics, by 629 ma). 
|The Adm. majority in the District is probably full 1500. 





Fronipa.—The re-election of.Col, Downing as Delegate 
in Congress from this Territory is undoubted. His majority 
, over his competitor, J. Baltzell, is about 500. The friends of 
Mr. Baltzell assert confidently that if he had been brought out 
earlier, so as to become universally known as a candidate, he 
would have sucegeded. This was the first election in Florida 
in which polities were brought to bear, and the result, though 
| modified Ly other influences, is an Administration triumph. 

| Local feelings appear to have predominated in a good part of 
' the Territory. 
Senate of New-¥ork.—Elections will be held in the sev- 
‘eral Districts of this State to supply the places of the follow- 
_ ing retiring Senators, viz. : 
| Dist I. Henry F. Jones, 

“ II.John Hunter, 








Dist. IV. David Spraker, 
“ _¥.Micah Sterling, 
| “TIL. James Powers, “ VI.Geo. Huntington, 
| “ “ ,Noadiah Johnson, (dead)|| “ VII.John Beardsley; 
VILL. Chauncey J. Fox, (Whig.-) 
| The Senators whose terms have not expired stand 13 Whig 
,to 10 Van Buren. If the several Districts elect politically 
as last year, the new Senate will stand 18 Whig to 14 Nat. 
, Administration—just the reverse of last winter. 











John L. Stephens, Esq., of this City, has been appointed 
{! || by the, President a confidential Agent of the Government, vice 
| William Leggett, deceased, to settle the business of the Mis- 
' sion to C Americg. vacated by the death of Hon. Charles 
| G. De Witt, This is an excellent appointment, and we trust 
will ensure to the literary world a more graphic description 
of the wonderful ruins of Palenque than has yet been written. 
The Trial of Com. Elliott, which had been progressing 
for some weeks at Philadelphia, has been postponed to the 
27th inst. at his request. The testimony is nearly closed. 
Alezander MeCalmont of Venango Co. has been appoint- 
ed by the Governor and Senate of Pennsylvania President 
| Judge of the XVIIIth Judicial District (Warren, &c.) of that 
State. The choice is very generally approved. 
| The Whigs of Michigan-will hold their State Convention 
tg Marshall on the 28th ef August to nominate Governor, 
| Lieutenant Governor, &e. 
0 The Whig Central Committee of Ohio has declined 
| 
| 





calling a State Convention to nominate Delegates to the Har- 
risburg Convention, on the ground that it has been already 
decided that such Delegates should be chosen by Districts. 


Hon. John C. Spencer has removed permanently from 
Capandaigua to Albany. The citizens of the former place, 
without distinction of party, pressed him to partake of a Pub- 
lic Dinner as. testimonial of their appreciation of his worth, 
but he declined. 
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The Merchants’ Magazine, by Freeman Hunt, will be 
issued on the Ist of July. We have been shown some of the 
sheets which are already printed, and the execution is excel- 
lent. The Magazine will open with an Address on Com- 
merce by Hon. Danist D. Barwarp. 

0S” The Tolls collected on the New-York Canals in the 
month of May amounted to $301,638 80—a greater sum, we 
believe, than was ever before realized in a single month. 

Hon. John Ki Griffin, M. G. from South Carolina, will, it 
is said, decline a re-election. Judge O'Neal is spoken of as 
@ candidate to succeed him. 

The Divoree Case of Sarah M. Jarvis vs. Rev. Dr. Jarvis 
of Middletown, has been dismissed by the Connecticut Legis- 
lature. It was indubitably proved on the investigation that 
the husband was far more sinned against than sinning; and if 
he had sued for a Divorce, we believe he would have ob- 
tained it. 

The brig Granite of this City was run down at sea by the 
barque John Brewer on the Sth inst. while on her way from 
Hallowell, Me., to Philadelphja, with a cargo of Granite.— 
‘Lhree men were drowned; every thing but the Captain, his 
wife, and two men lost. 


South Carolina has negociated in Europe 1 loan of $1,-' 


500,000 in aid of the Charleston and Cincinnati Railroad.— 


‘Hon, George McDuffie was the negociator. 


Lieut. E. W. Moore, who was reported to have resigned 
his place in the American Navy to accept the command of 
chat of Texas, has authorized a contradiction of the report. 


GENERAL NEWS. 





will first have the pleasure of seeing the waters of Panaco 
and Thamesis tinged with the of your tyrants. Li- 
berty ! the federation !—down with the 7 

Gen. Arista had issued a proclamationte the merchants 
at Tampico, and to the French Consul. He exhorts the 
merchants to unite with him, and vengeance in 
case of disobedience. To the merchants he says, among 
other things, that their property will be burnt by shells, or 
<r by heavy artillery. 

“The commerce of Tampico,” he adds, “is in a jan- 
guishing condition: Vera Craz and the other ports of the 
republic enjoy a happy pees industry in those places 
reaps the fruits of Ce abor—convoys of money arrive, 
and the merchants begin to repair the losses occasioned 
by the blockade. What are your hopes in Tampico? Will 
| you voluntarily consent to lose the property you have ac- 
quired with so much trouble, because you have 400 irre- 
gular troops among you! ‘The merchants of ‘T'ampico are 
at the mercy of a power which they do not acknowledge. 


consuls, and claim from the rebel commandant indemnities 


osed to the hazards of an attack which he cannot resist. | 

ou must no longer be deceived. If Tampico returus not 
to its daty; if good order be not re-established, the place | 
will be attacked with artillery, the houses will receive 
damage, the merchandize will be burnt by bombs, or plun- 
dered in the tamult of an assault.” 

Arista issues a proclamation to the French Consul,also 
giving notice of his intention to destroy Tampico, that is if 
|| he can—and saying to the Consuls that if they wish to have 
their property protected, they must protect it themselves. 
Bustamente was within cannon shot of Tampico on the 








They should unite, apply for protection to their reepective | 


for losses, and securities for their property, which is ex- || 


———————==—— 
tered Lima without opposition, and that the Castles of Cal- 
lao a few days afterwards surrendered to the authority of 


new President, Gamarra. The affairs of Peru, Chili 
and Bolivia were to be settled by a General Congress 
which was expected to assemble in Lima. 


Latest rnom Sourm America.—We have seen Rio 
Janeiro papers to the Ist of May, and the British Packet of 
Buenos Ayres of the 6th April. Ona cursory examina- 
tion we do not find any particular political news in the for- 
mer. The Packet announces the arrival of two English 
men-of-war, which it says makes the British naval force 
equal to the blockading squadron in the outer roads. 

(National Gazette. 





From Perv.—The Editors of the Journal of Commerce 
have received the following intelligence from a first rate 
source, under date of Gvayaqvt, April 3, 1839, 

Gamarra has taken possession of Lima. Callao has been 
sacked. Santa Craz arrived here in H. B. M. 8. Sama- 
rang, with seven officers, on the 16th alt. all well. The 
Confederation may be said to exist ne longer. Here we 
are all quiet, and hope to remain so. 





Eoypt axp Syrta.—Notwithstanding all the praise which 
| has been bestowed by European writers apon Mehemet Ali, 
the Sovereign of Egypt, we are of opinion that his adminis- 
tration has been a curse to the country over which he reigns. 
His ambition for conquest and military display, have caused 
him to incorporate into the army and navy almost every able- 
| bodied subject within his dominions. Already he has an army 
of 45,000 men in Syria, and is raising more by conscription, 
| both in Syria and E. Accounts were lately published of 








18th. Bustamente had been told by on American officer || pj, having abolished slavery in his dominions ; but if he has 
that the sloop of war, from which he came, would afford | done s0, it is doubtless that there may be no intermediate 
efficient protection to American citizens and their property, || master between himself and the slaves. Every Egyptian is 
in case either the one or the other was menaced by the || his slave; and (as Rev. Mr. Baird lately remarked on a pub- 


UP The Whig Corresponding Committee of Oneida County | Mexjcan army. Fifty men, the remains of the army which 


lately held a meeting and recommended Gen. Wixfieip 
Scorrt for next President of the United States. 

The Steamboat Swallow ran aground in the midst of a 
dense.storm on Wednesday night of last week near Rhine- 


beck, on her way from this city to Albany. Her passengers) 


were thence conveyed by the Westchester. She was speedily 
got off, however, and found to have sustained no injury—as is 


evinced by her running through on Sunday night in nine hours || 


and a half, ineluding all the usual landings. 


OF In the Counties of Glynn and Liberty, Georgia, a dis- 
pute has arisen respecting Land Titles, those of the occupants 
being disputed as without foundation. They reply that the 
lands have been held under them for fifty years past, and will 
not be peaceably surrendered. 


0 3 or 4,000 persons have joined the Methodist Church 
in Illinois within six months. The work still goes on. 
In Texas, the Methodists are increasing rapidly. 


CF The Legislature of Pennsylvania has at length voted 
to pay the militia summoned to Harrisburg by Gov. Ritner 
last December. Vote of the House 48 to 34. 


Gen. Winfield Scott bas gone to Saratoga. 


Frortpa.—The returns for Delegate to Congress, from 
the territory of Flonda, received at St. Augustine, were yet 
incomplete. The vote stood thus: Charles Downing, 2,289 ; 
T. Baltzell, 1891. For Constitution, 1,443: Bfomstitntion, 
1749. 

LATEST FROM MEXICO. 

The N. O. Louisianian of the 31st ult. gives late and in- 
teresting intelligence from Tampico to the 28th, of which 
the following is & condensed account by the Express : 

From Tampico.—The news from Tampico is full of in- 
terest. On the 18th of May the inhabitants were prepar- 
ing with vigor for the defence of the place against Arista’s 
forces, which were on the point of attacking it. Strangers 
engaged in commerce, in dread of such an event, were 
seeking protection on board af the vessels moored outside 
the bar, with their most valuable effects. American; Eng- 
lish and French Government vessels were outside, 

_Arista had taken measures to induce the people of Tam- 
pico to declare for the central government, ond had igsued 
proclamations to conciliate them. The proclamation of the 
commander of Tampico shows a decided determination to 
defend the place, The following is an extract from the 
Commander's Proclamation : 

“ Be notdiscouraged my friends, nor let that event in- 
ence you to renounce the work of liberating Mexico! No! 
Your valor and enthusiasm will-be redoubled. You will 
be more anxious than ever to obtain a just revenge. Let 
us, then rush with alacrity against the first who pre- 
sent themselves before us. I kuow that you will die in 
your trenches before you will compromise with such cow- 
ardly enemies. You will die the of heroes, but you 


sist an assault from Bustamente. Those fortifications 
were erected-by Mexia and an Italian engineer, named Vi- 
celli, who had resided some time in that city. If the regu- 
lars and militia, who amount to eleven or twelve hundred 
|men, determine to resist with vigor, they will be able to 
| make a successful defence, unless the army that gained the 





, battle of Puebla join Bastamente in his operations against 
Tampico. ‘The reinforcement, it was rumored, was ex- 
' pected. 

| Texas.—By the steamshi 

| Houston papers of the 31st ult. 
| James Webb has resigned the office of secretary of state, 
|and has been appointed attorney general in the place of 
John C. Watrous, who resigned. In the meantime David 
C. Burnet, vice president of the republic, discharges the 
functions of secretary of state. 

The Telegraph of the 20th contains an account of an 
| attack made ona party of surveyors near Bexar on the 
| 14th, by a band of Moslems and. Indians. Four of the sur- 
| veyor's party were found severely wounded by some of 
|\their companions, who immediately gave the alarm at 
| Bexar. he band of Mexicans who had done the mis- 
| chief disappeared. Col. Burleson, with 200 men, started 
| in pursuit. 
| apt. Andrews, whose company was on the look-out, 
| discovered the trail, in the mean time, and followed it 
| about 10 miles west of Austin. Lieutenant Rice, with 17 
||men, came up with them, aud, though they were double 
| his namber, instantly attacked and routed them. Three of 
| the Mexicans were Killed on the spot,among them their 
leader, Manuel Flores; all their baggage was captured, 
| with 300 pounds of powder and a large quantity of lead. 
| This ammunition was intended for the Indians to carry on 
hostilities against Texas. ‘They also captured 114 mules 
| and horses. Many important letters were found, addressed 
|to the chiefs of the Kickapoos, Caddos, Cherokees and 
Seminoles, from General Canalizo and other Mexican 
leaders at Metamoras. 
| The auditorial court is still proceeding in the adjust- 
iment of claims against the republic, notwithstanding the 
President has directed the treasurer not to pay drafts is- 
sued by that tribunal. 

There is a great demand at Bexar for merchandize. 

The public are cautioned against receiving certificates 
| of land issued by the Rio Grande and Texas Land Com- 
pany. Those certificates are said not to be worth a far- 
thing, althongh many of them-bave been imposed upon 
citizens of the United States. (N. O. Louisianian. 





Cuba we have received 


————— 











Late From THE Paciric.—Letters from Guayaquil of the 
10th April, received on the 12th inst. via Jamaica, state that 
Gen. Santa Craz accompanied by a few of his favorite of- 
ficers had arrived at that place from teloy with a view 
taking up his residence in the vicinity of Guayaquil. It ap- 

ears that the Bolivians on the receipt of the newe of his 
feat at Yungay, revolted and dispossessed him of bis 
authority as President of the Republic. The last advices 
from Peru state that the Chilian troops under General 
Bulmes, and the Peruvians under Geveral Lafuente, en- 


lic occasion in this city) ‘their yoke is as galling as that worn 


een defented at Puebla, had arrived at Tampico. | by any community of slaves in this country, to say the least.’ 
The fortifications of Tampico are sufficiently strong to re- |) 4 jate number of the Smyrna Journal contains an extract 


| from the diary of a traveler, which fully justifies the above 
remark. He had just returned from a visit to Egypt and 
| Syria. 
|| “On my arrival at Beyrout,” he says, “I became convinced 
|, that the entire population of Syria were weary of the yoke of 
|| Mehemet Ali. The vexations to which they are subjected, 
| irritate them to such a degree against the domination of the 
Pacha of Egypt, that with one unanimous voice they demand 
|| a change of government. The Mussulmans are so exasper- 
|, ated against the tyrant who oppresses them, that I have heard 
them express a desire for a Christian government, in prefer- 
|| ference to that of the despot of Egypt. In fact, during the 
|| war which Ibrahim Pacha waged last year against the Druses, 
all sects and all religions concurred in wishing the Porte to 
make a demonstration on the frontier, that Syria might arise 
i en masse and throw off the yoke. Animated by this 
| the Druses fought like heroes; and the Egyptian army, 
|| having been twice repulsed and completely beaten, woul have 
|| no longer dared to approach the mountains, had not a chief 
| of Lebanon, moved by an ancient spirit of revenge, found 
|| means to influence these brave mountaineers, and induce them 
|| to capitulate. But this capitulation, solemnly premised, was 
|| afterwards violated by the Egyptian chief, who, in contempt 
of the rights of nations and the laws of war, surprised the 
Druses, after the tonclusion of the peace, in the retreat to 
| which they had betaken themselves, and drove them from the 
|| mountains. They were then compelled to serve in the army 
|| of the invader. 
|| “ As to Egypt, it is totally ruined. Its soil is denuded of 
|| men; on every side are seen a multitude of women and de- 
crepit veterans, anxious for the return of their husbands, 
| and brothers, retained in the army of Syria. Egypt is al- 
most destitute of t , being guarded by only five regiments 
ef infantry and one of cavalry; and these six regiments are 
not full, besides being badly organized and composed almost 
entirely of Syrians little disciplined. L’Hedjiaz (in Syria) 
continually demands re-enforcements, but exhausted E 
cannot furnish them, for the borders of the Nile are fin. 
depopulated—town and country are deserted—the land is 
| uncultivated—and the scattered inhabitants still to be met 


with, are plunged in the depths of misery.” 








Great Fire in Port Gibson, Miss.—We learn, by a slip 
from the New Orleans Bulletin, that Port Gibson, the seat 
of justice in Claiborne county, Miss., has been visited by 
a dreadful conflagration. It broke out on the Ist instant. 
The cause ar first origin of the fire is not mentioned, or 
whether it occurred at night or in the day time. The ex- 
tent of its ravages was very great, for a country yen. 
perhaps uneqnaled. The court-house, the jail, the bank, 
the principal taverns, the stores, and the two thirds of the 
whole town were consumed. Port Gthson is a flourishing 
inland village, situated on the Bayou Pierre, about 8 miles 
from the Grand Gulf on the Mississippi. It has a popula- 
tion of about 1500 inhabitants, and many tasteful and ele- 
gant buildings. The calamity that has thus suddenly be- 
reaved its wealth and comeliness, will add greatly to the 
weight of the afflictions that have thus far borne so heavily 
upon the people of Mississippi. 








\ 





CONNECTICUT TEMPERANCE LAW. 
: TO THE SALE OF SFIRITOUS LIQUORS. 
hess ee eee May Session, 1839, 
Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House af Repre- 
sentatives in General Assembly That no person 
or persons, shall, from and after the first Monday in January 


next, sell, directly, or indirectly, any wines or spiritous liquors, 
in any town in this State, wi granted by the town 
in manner as is hereafter provided by this Act. 


Sec. 2. The several towns in this , at a town meeting 
legally warned and assembled for that any time in 
the month of January annually, be, and they are hereby author 
ized by a major vote of the legal voters present, which vote 
shall be by ballot, to grant liberty to any person or persons, 
to sell wines and spiritous liquors within their ve towns, 
under such regulations as they may severally adopt. 

Sec. 3. No person or persons, except taverners, shall sell 
directly or indirectly, by an agent o: otherwise, to any per- 
son or persons, or permit to be sold, any wines or spiritous 
liquors, to be drunk in his or her hvuse, shop, disullery or de- 


Sec. 4. If any retailer or taverner, or any other 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


The Treaty with the Seminoles.—The eas 
account of General Macomb’s Grand Seminole il, is 
contained in a letter published in the National Gazette, dated 

Ganey's. Feary, May 24th, 1839. 
The General-in-Chief embarked at Pilatka this morning for 
Charleston; whence he will make portentous strides to Wash} 
|| ington as bis own herald, and lay before his august clemency 
|| the result of his interesting diplomacy. I have received sev- 





ne . ree f 
persons, shall sell any wines or spiritous liquors, without lib-| +, war which has already been too long procrastinated for the 


3 


visions of this Act, or the reg that the town in which 
the offence is committed, shall have ibed, such person 
or persons, being thereof duly convicted, shall forfeit and pay 
for each offence, the sum of twenty dollars. to the treasury of 
town, where such offence have been committed. 
Sec. 5. On complaint to the selectmen of any town, from 
@ source entitled to credit, of a violation of this Act, it shall 
be the duty of such selectmen, to investigete the same, and 
it shall appear that such complaint is true, they shall notify 
grand juror of such town, who shall also prosecute any vio- 
lations of this Act, on satisfactory evidence being furnished of 
such offence, by any other person or persons, than selectmen. 
Provided, nevertheless, that nothing contained in this Act, 
shall be so construed, as to prevent any taverner, legally 
licensed, from selling wines or spiritous liquors, during the 
continuance and according to the true intent and meaning of 
such license; nor shall any thing contained in this or any other 
public Act, be so construed as to authorize a taverner, to sell 


4 


» 


any wines or spiritous liquors, to be drunk in any other place | fessing 


than within his public house. 


WH. W. BOARDMAN, Speaker of the House of mtatives. 
CHAS. HAWLEY, President of the Senate. 
June Tth, 1839. WM. W. ELLSWORTH. 


“FLORIDA WAR NOT ENDED.” 
Savassan, June 3.—More Indian Butchery.—We re- 
to find that the savages have not buried the hatchet inl 

lorida, but are still at their murderous work. 
On yesterday we were favored with the perusal of a let- 


as aforesaid, or in any way, contrary to the pro- || welfare and happiness of both belligerents.”” (Here was a 





From the Albany Evening Journal. 


Canal Tolls.—Comparative statemept of Tolls collected 
on the New-York State Canals in April and May, 1838, and 
in April and May, oa 


a, 1 





pr a es nla 
Albany.......$35 027 70....949,083 06... 992464 81....987,103 02 


Wet Troy.... 18,908 00.... 24,382 44.... MAI9S 48.... 45,374 15 
Schenectady... 3,756 15.... 5,908 49.... ry 05... 11,924 71 





jeral letters from friends who were at the Council, and they |] Pujtonvilie ... 1,005 53.... 1,571 28.... 1631 58.... 1671-01 
|| unite in ridiculing the whole affair a furnishing a Lette Falls 692 Ye ya oe ian 3... 4 4 

|one) that the pen of a satirist might dress into a most dainty Me eeeseees 4,233 65.... 7, sees see 
| dish.’ Tien vie went to the Indian camp re "L) | ——-~~“pecen hi ee Be Se tee 
_squaws to be in a deplorable state of nudity, although well || Montezuma... 7,608 77.... 10,569 73.... 5,237 30.... 12,015 98 
| stocked with provisions and impudence. One of my friends || Lyons........ 2,093 Gl.... 1,942 01.... 1411 15... 1,655 74 
: ; il: Palmyra...... 2847 86.... 3,810 52.... 1,789 08.... 2386 08 
|| thus describes the ludicrous scene at the Council: ra 91615 3 
|| General Macomb: “Chiefs and Warriors! I am Major || Bivthport.... Ma Oc, kOe Wee, 16 Sc. Tt On 
|General of the Army, and I have been sent by your Great || Aipion........ 1,400 13.... 2843 76.... 1,583 03.... *607 Sa 
Father, the President of the United States, to a with Louk eat sone 682 74.... 4,275 68.... 1,572 Moree oa = 

, and acquaint you with his wishes that would cease oe cove sees 2390 64... 
murdering us and leave us alone.” Which being interpret: | Wilvrynj". in Sifuy nu. ay aa:"7, oe et 
|ed by black John Philip, the Indians sarcastically smiled, — Sera.guardiock  &33 0.... 1,680 Hee. ous 8.0: ams n 

tered $« Grea er wi Whitehall .... 2,430 38.... 8,646 71.... 2277 47.... 
eg Eee eee Sen Ope ee ee Ee, Ge. one 
coos 2712 04... 6,673 86 
\| - . 1... 5 &.... 4143 
|| ery from several of the red Legislators for more whisky.) 937 84.... | *871 69 
'| “ Chiefs and Warriors, hsten! your Great Father dearly loves || TW 55... am 43 
| his red children, and provided they will go and live near R45 * 1930 = 
i Tampa Bay, he will give them all the land which lies within a 223 37... 504 21 
|| these limits.” (showing a map of the country.) Oxford ....... 261 60.... 76064.... 329 20.... S263 
| When the General had concluded his speech. which was || Binghampton.. 518 15.... 551 G3.... 908 TR... 443 Ot 


|| interpreted by sentences, John Philip was directed to inter- 
|| pret the reply of the Snake Lawyer, which he did as follows, 
addressing General Macomb: 
| “ Old Boss—he say he berry glad to see you, and hear you 
}cum wid good tings. He say he fraid he gib you heap a 
trouble, he will want so much whiskey.” 
The Council adjourned sine die. 
|| The General is in uncommonly buoyant spirits, and reposes 
4 the most unlimited confidence In the peaceful professions of 
‘the Seminoles. How much he will bé deceived, a few short 
months will illustrate. The intelligence from the posts, gen- 
erally, represent that small bodies of Indians come in, pro- 
i eable views, while gormandizing upon the fat of 
the (pork) in obedience to orders. 

An amusing and seductive part of our operations with these 
| red-skins, is that which forces us into the belief that each suc- 
|| cessive captive chief is the worst of all—the leader of all the 
|| non-come-at-buses in swampo; and now that we have got 
| him, the trouble must be over. Col. Harney accompanies 
|}from Key Biscayne, an Indian who represents himself to be 

|the chief Chitto Tuskematia, (or Snake Lawyer,) and’ de- 
| clares he has been elected Chief of all the Seminoles. An- 
| other barbarous and yielding wretch says he is Ochee Hajo, 
| (or Mad Sicheapoteebins the mantle of the ‘ Olid Roman’ 
| bas fallen upon him)—and assures the General-in-Chief that 


ter from a young lady in Florida to her uncle in this city, the nation has sent Aim as their Minister Plenipotentiary.— 
which is dated the 20th alt. and came by the Florida, from Now, among upward of fifty chiefs, who have signed treaties, 
Garey's Ferry. ‘The letter states that on the evening pre- | spoken in councils, and led in battle, neither of these names 
vious, about sunset, a body of Indians surrounded the | were ever known, although they are now in a fair way, per- 


dwelling of a Mr. James Osteen, at Alligator, and shot him 
near his He was instautly killed. An uncle of the 


escape to the house. A sister of Mr. Osteen’s was shot 
through the left side and arm, bat Mrs. O. and her children 
fled to the nearest neighbor’s house. 


Mr. Dell was now left in the house by himself, and see-| 


ing the Indians approaching, he picked up a stick (as he 
had no gun) and pulled open the door—the Indiaus then 
fled. On searching the house, however. he found a gun, 
when he returned to the door and fired ai the savages, who 
had come up. They also fired and hit him in the left side 
above the breast—the shot entered the left shoulder blade, 
and was taken out on the 29th. Mr. Dell was doing well. 


One of the Indians had a white feather in his head, and it | surrendered to the authority of the new 
was thought by the settlers that they were a party which ra. The affairs of Peru, 


they had a fight with some time before at a place called the 
Natural ~. 

After the Indians had left Mr. Osteen’s, they proceeded 
to the plantation of Mr. Asa Roberis, about a quarter of a 
mile from Mr. O.'s, bat that family hearing the report of 

ns, bad left for Mr. Zachariah Roberts’ place, where the 
fndix ns followed and destroyed all the poor people had, 
even taking their only horse. 

It was thought that Mr. Dell had wounded one of the 
savages, by their taking the horse. 

It is truly melancholy to record these atrocities, and that 
too, after we had been led to expect that the war was in- 
deed over. We fear no treaty can bind these wretches— 
and that extermination alone will stay their slaughtering, 
merciless arms. 


dé. 





The North Carolina Duel.—There is no doubt that the 

of a duel between Mr. Jo. Seawell Jones, of N, C. and 

. ee nan, ot Bay York, ie a hoax; and we 
regret to believe that Mr. Jones is, in great 

for the authorship of the report. The Raleh (NG) Re. 

gister pronounces the story a hoax— on what it deems con- 

 —~—omaneal It is very small business to get up sucha 





|| that the Chilian troo 
| ruvians under Gen. 


, haps, to enjoy honors and celebrity which their diplomacy 


: ' never dreamt of. 
writer's, Mr. Simeon Dell, who was in the stable, made his || 


| Late rrom tHe Paciric.—Letters from Guayaquil of 
the 10th April, via Jamaica, state that Gen. Santa Cruz, 
|| accompanied by a few of his favorite officers, had arrived 
at that place from: Islay, with a view of taking up bis resi- 
dence in the vicinity of Guayaquil. It appears that the 
| Bolivians, on the receipt of the news of his defeat at Yun- 
| gay, revolted and dispossessed him of his authority as Pre- 
| sident of the Republic. ‘The last advices from Pern state 
under General Bulnes, and the Pe- 
faente, entered Lima without oppo- 
sition, and that the Castle of Callao a few days afterward 
President, Gamar- 
hili and Bolivia were to be set- 
tled by & general Congress, which was expected.to assem- 
ble in Lima. [ Gazette. 


Steamboat Robbery.—The John W. Richmond, on her ar- 
| Fival from Providence on Tuesday morning, was detained 
, some hours in the North River, in consequence of a - 
| ger (J. W. Fenno, Esq., of Boston) having been of 
papers valued at $30,000. Part of the money was found, but 
| the thief was not found. 


Steamboat Breaks.—Three of our finest Hudson River 

| steamboats are now in the ‘ Hospital.’ ‘ The Al ’ broke 

| her suaft going down on Saturday. On Sunday the Lniginecr 

| of the ‘ De Witt Clinton’ fqynd that her shaft was cracked ; 
and ‘ The Swallow’ broke shaft in rounding to at New- 

| York on Tuesday morning. * The Belle’ and ‘ Erie’ are now 
running in place of the night-boats. 

| Albany Eve. Jour. of Thursday. 

| Horrible Duel.—The New-Orleans ‘ Louisianian’ notices a 
duel with poignards near that city, between a Spaniard and 
ltalian, fruit-dealers, who had disputed in the course of their 








business. One was pierced the heart, and the other 
had bled to death acitin the arm which severed the 
principalartery. They were unettended. 


| 











$127,370 36 9 FVIDSSS Bi «108,019 40 «= 0,485 BO 
Total for 1838... .€341,026 17....Do. 1839... .6408,457 70 

Excess in favor of 1839.......... esccecereee 07,481 53 

* One week's tolle not yet received. 

Flour and Wheat.—Statement of Flour and Wheat left on 
the Erie Canal, at the places named below during the months 
of April and May, 1839, viz: 

BARRELS OF FLOUR. 





Schenectady. T Albany. Total. 
April oc e.eseeeccess coos S2B5...... BY eoee IBID. coos DOS 
Yo cccccccees eecccccs 15,725. ..«. .33,500. .... 96,787. -..-- 146,111 
20,550 42,02 © 109,940 172,952 

BUSHELS OF WHEAT. 
During the same time there arrived at Troy....-.-- Peecccsees- 55,207 
= - i ’ Albany...--++00+.ee+e+ 5,387 
Total bushels. .......cccccecseecsecseee eoeee + - 60,504 

Equal to 12,119 barrels of flour. 

Total Wheat PROBS. cccccccccqeccccccceces +++ 185,071 


Up to the Ist June, 1838, there arrived at the places named 


above, of bhis of Flour. ..+.0..000..0+seeeceseeees cece s 1ST, 
And of Wheat 135,610 bughels, equal to bbis.....-..- sesceces 27108 
Total Wheat and Flour. .......--..sc0eeeeeee +- 185,065 


COINAGE AT THE MINT DURING MAY, 1839. 
In Eagles... .--ccccscecccccsccssecevensseeseceses@l4T, 780 





In Half Eagles............+ seetinabenietamamnanede 
In Quarter Eagles. ..... eeccces ++ 37,502 
Total... 6. cccccncceccee erececccccsecoes QUUD, 


Col. Bee's Reception in Mezico.—It may be within the 
recollection of our readers, that a short time ago Col. Bee 
was sent from Texas as Minister or Envoy Extraordinary 
to the court of Mexico. The following extract from the 
Vera Craz Censor will show what kind of a welcome the 
ambassador of the ‘ Single Star’ received : 

** We do not know which most to admire, the andacity 
of those brigands in sending us their peddier (merchanie) 
to ask us to allow them the quiet and pacific possession of 
their ro or the answer the commandant general gave 
the indivi who apprised him of the arrival of his 
Quixotic ambassador. 

“ From the tenor of the reply, it appears that if he lands, 
he will be accommodated with ings at the prison. 
Nevertheless, the supreme gevernment will designate what 
definately ought to be done. ‘The commandant says, he is 
not aware of the existence of a nation called the Republic 
of Texas, bat only a horde of adventurers in rebellion 
against the laws of the government of the republic.” 

‘ [N. O. Balletio. | 


Boston and Worcester Railroad.—By the annual report 
of the Directors we learn that the income of the Boston & 
Worcester Railroad, for the year 1838, was $2)2,325 03. 
The surp!us on band, at the close of the year 1837, was 
$6,381 53—total, $216,606 86. The total expenses for 
the year amounted to $85,572 97—reeerved for decay, re- 
pairs, &c. $15,000—leaving a total of profits for ad ao 
of $115,033 89. Two dividehds of 3 # cent have 
paid daring the year, amounting to $102,000—so_ the un- 
divided profits on hand on the Ist January last, amounted 
to $16, 89. The fare received for —~ ers for the 
last five months amounted to $42,559. 10, for freight 
$40,970 53— total, $83,529 63—being an increase of $14, 
089 61 on the proceeds of last year to the same period. 


7” The Boston Post says that the revenue that ed 














at the of Boston, during the month of May, this year, 
was .524—the amount received the correspend- 
ing time last year, $180,508—increase, 076. 
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NEW-YORK. 


i = — _—————— 
The Oftice of The New-Yerker is remeved te Ne. 1 
Ann-street, near Broadway, under the American Museum. 


The June Magazines.—The Ladies’ Companion.—Te- 
king the Magazjnes of the month in the order of their receipt, 
we come first, of course, to the always-punctual visiter of the 
fair. It is embellished with an exquisite engraving of J. M. 
Wright’s pictureyof Burns and his Peggie, lovingly walking 
together, with ’ 


A picture like this is worth a hundred ordinary landscapes 
and fifty thousaad ‘banyan trees;’ and the judicious propri- 
etor would find his reward in the constant selection of similar 
subjects. The plate of the fastions should be colored, and 
then the ‘ Ladies’ Book’ would in nothing claim precedence 
ef the ‘Companion.’ The present number shows the usual 
goodly array of contributors. 

The Knickerbocker contains two striking articles: one 
from Washington Irving—of which our readers can form their 
own judgement by its appearance in our columns, and another 
from Mr. Sanderson of Philadelphia, author of one of the 
most diverting of modern books, ‘The American in Paris * 
This is the first of a serics which promises to affurd the rich- 
est entertainment to those who can enter freely into the gay 
humor of a writer, who is apt to indulge in jokes and allu- 
sions bordering upon indelicacy. His abandon style, how- 
ever, is quite irresistible, and few brows are so wrinkled into 
frowns that it would not iron out into smooth and smiling 
complacency. This number, as a whole, falls below the high 
standard of merit to which the Knickerbocker has of late at- 
tained. Is the pen of the delightful ‘ Ollapod’ to slumber for 
ever? Are we to have nothing more from that ‘prince of 
good fellows,’ Willis Gaylord Clark? By the by, we have 
some fault to find with the proof-reader of this number. We 
have become, from long enduance, pretty callous to errors of 
typography; but, hardened .as we are, it is somewhat un- 
pleasant to be made ridiculous. In certain lines of ours, ad- 
mitted by the indulgence of the Editor, we are made to sing 
of * loving books’ instead of ‘loving looks.’ Now, if ‘ books’ 
were in reality as ‘loving’ as ‘ looks,’ we doub: not that they 
would be not less agreeable ; but since they are not, we should 
prefer the ‘ looks,’ if the puissant 'printer of the Knickerbocker 
has no objection. 

The Democratic Review.—The feature of this number is 






































on Canadian Affairs—maintaining very lustily the ‘ patriot’ 
side of the question. The leading article is upon ‘ Recent 
American Poetry,’ searching and impartial. We shall, on 
account of its subject, transfer it to our columns; although we 
cannot entirely accord with the critic in all of his views. He 
may justly claim credit for perfect independence ; he says, in- 
deed, that he is “ about to express his own opinions, and not 
those of the public ;” and that he-does, is evident from his 
omission of some of the prime favorites ef the public. No- 
thing is said of Percival, for instance, or of 
both of whom are praised to the echo by the icals of 
the day. The particular topics of the criticism are the lately- 
published tragedies of Messrs. Sargent and Willis, and the 
poems of Rufus Dawes. We are glad to see such generous 


George D. Prentice, of the Louisville Journal. 

The present Administration has not, among the editorial | 
corps, a more thorough and capable advocate than Mr. Lang- | 
tree, the gentleman to whose exclusive care the Review bas | 
lately passed in consequence of the reeent appointment of Mr. 
O'Sullivan to the Seoretaryship of Legation in Paris. We, 
observe that some of the Opposition papers display that 


blindfold ignorance which is the usual concomitant of violent || 


party-spirit, in their denunciation of Mr. O'Sullivan’s ap- 
pointment. They call him an Irishman, and talk about his 
brogue. He was born and educated.in this city, and is as’ 
complete a citizen of the United States as General Jackson 
himeelf, or General Cass, or any other inhabitant, whose pro- 
genitors cannot be traced back into the dusky antiquity 
savage existence. The appointment is an excellent one ; and 
we respect Mr. Van Buren for his superiority to that vulgar 
prejudice which supposes that the pursuit of literature unfits 




























= 
a man for the active business of life. Although the readers 
of the Review must regret the loss of Mr. O'Sullivan, they 
cannot but feel entire confidence in the tact, talent, and ex- 
perience of Mr. Langtree. 


THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


To the Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, Secretary of War : 

S!®: One of the most gifted minds of the present day bas 
said, with how much truth n'importe, that ‘ the world knows 
little of its greatest men.’ If to contribute, therefore, in the 
slightest degree, in making you better known to your coun- 

there are many, and the number is rapidly 
increasing, who think they know you well enough at present 
—were to detract from your chances of being rated even 
moderately among the distinguished men of our time, I think 
I should desist from my present task. That task would not 
have been entered upon if the matter for which I have taken 
you im hand were not of a public and official character, in | 
which I am not at liberty to consult my private feelings.— 
You must submit, therefore, to be better known, even at the 
imminent peril of your greatness; for you have done some- 
thing, Sir, beside ‘ hanging out the banner,’ for which you 
ought to be remembered—and sha!l be. I do not allude to 
the military genius you have evinced in the direction of the 
Seminole War, and still less to the nice points of honor, as 
yet undetermined, between you and the shade of Osceola. 
These, with some other matters, belong to the impartial his- 
torian, who in compassion to the living may be induced to de- 
fer his labors till you are dead. 

When the late Secretary of the Navy had succeeded in 
committing a felony upon his own reputation, by his extraor- 





dinary efforts to destroy the Exploring Expedition; when a |! 


consecutive series of defeats had attended his puny but vin- 
dictive efforts to accomplish tat object; when public opin- 
ion, with a unanimity that disregarded all party lines, had 
fixed the imperishable seal of its condemnation upon him ;] 
when the House of Representatives contained within its walls 
no individual so destitute of self-respect as to raise his voice 


eee 
before you was plain and easy; and your smattering attain- 
ments in science were at least sufficient to render you wholly 
inexcusable in departing from that path, seeing that such a 
direliction must necessarily be by design. If a fussy air of 
promptness in the despatch of business had given you the 
reputation of more ability than you actually possess, the fault 
was not yours ; at any rate it was temporary capital in hand, 
easily to be used for guod. No one supposed you would pros- 
titute the dignity of your station, by indecently carrying out 
the imbecile, vindictive and proscriptive measures of Secre- 
tary Dickerson. Your own honor, it was thought, would pre- 
vent you from inflicting an incurable wound upen the honor 
and feelings of the service, by selecting for the command any 
officer over the heads of his seniors and superiors in profes- 
sional experience and every essential requisite for the conduct 
of such an undertaking—men who would have been proud of 
such a position, but who would not have purchased the dis- 
tinction at a price so revolting. 

Stand forth, Sir, from the mist which has been so dexter- 
ously thrown round your official acts in reference to your con- 
nection with the South Sea Expedition. As a high function- 
ary of the Government and a man of honor, you can have no 
| objection to being summoned before the public, nor can you 
|demur to the public jndgement being invoked upon your offi- 
\cial deeds. If your countrymen shall become acquainted with 
many things which you had hoped to keep concealed from 
them, and your actions shall be found to have been unworthy 
the station you fill and the character you brought into it, the 
fault is yours, not mine; and you may learn from it the force 
|of the conclusion arrived et by the man in the play, ‘ that 
| honesty is the best policy, for he had tried both.’ 

| I may not be able, Sir, to define, clearly, the exact part you 
| performed in the early stages of your agency in the business 
|of the Expedition. You dabbled in that matter long before 
\the public were apprised that the Hon. Mahlon Dickerson 
had in you a secret coadjutor, while he was earning for him- 
self that distinction which the common sense of the Nation 
has since with such perfect unanimity awarded him. In all 








to palliate, much less to attempt to justify the official conduct 





| doubtful cases I shall not trouble myself to inquire how much 


‘of this Cabinet Minister, whose continuance in office one day |) &f this was yours or how much of that was his. There has 


after the retirement of the late Executive, (to say nothing of 
his eppointment in the first plaee,) was inexplicable to poli- 
ticians of both parties as well as an enigma to the Nation at 


large; when, despite all exaggeration as to cost, despite the | 


misapplication of funds, the changing of vessels, the efforts to 


|| been throughout, as I shall show before I have done with you, 
|| such a oneness in the spirit and manner of your actions that, 
like Eng and Chang, you must be content to jog along united 
| for the remainder of your days, adjusting the hunors between 
| you. 


foment discontent in the service in regard to organization, the I might ask which of sar concocted, in June, 1837, the 
delay in reports, the witholding uf specific information called , plen of appointing five Captains, incloding the Navy Commie- 
for by Congres, the backing and filling without knowledge | sioners, all known enemies of the Expedition, to decide on the 


the decision, the avoiding of friends and the caucusing with | 
opponents of the enterprise, the inbonsistency in every thing | 
save implacable hatred to the Expedition and all those who | 
had done most to promote it and had been longest attached | 
to it—I say, when, in spite of all these drawbacks, the enter- | 
prise was ascertained to be too strong for the Secretary, and | 
that go it must, the federal Executive did so far intertere as 
to transfer the final arrangements to your hands. Yes, Sir, | 
it was at this time, Jan. 1838, that the final plan of selecting | 
a new Commander in sea service, (a novus homo, ) and ves- 
scls suited to his dignity, was taken from the hands of the | 
Hon. Mahlon Dickerson, Secretary of the Navy, and placed | 
in the hands of Joel R. Poinsett, S y of War. Of the! 
manner in which you performed that duty it is my present 
purpose to speak, and, as it ismy right to do, tospeak plainly. 
If L have delayed this duty longer than you expected, though | 
not so long-as you had hoped, my apology for the seeming 
neglect is, that I desired the public mind should have time | 
to get over, in some degree, the disgust it felt at the doings | 
of your predecessor, before it was again nauseated by an ex- 
position of what vou had done. 

Sir, when the announcement reached the public that the 
final arrangements and the despatching of the squadron had 
been confided to you, a general teeling of delight was expe- 
rienced by the friends of the Expedition. The unnecessary de- 
lays and the undignified action of your predecessor, so ruin- 
ous to the enterprise and so disgraceful to the country, it was 
‘now hoped, would be succeeded by a very different policy. 
You bad been in the War Department but & very short time. 
You brought with you the character of a very considerate man. 











expediency of withdrawing the Macedonian from the squad- 
ron. Was it not unerstood, Sir, at the time, that if the 
Commission of five cut the Macedonian off from the Expedi- 
tion, she was to be sent immediately to the West Indies as 
the Flag Ship, in command of an officer who was known to 
stand very high in your favor ? 

But I will leave this period and hasten to the time when 
you bad a direct and acknowledged control. After Commo- 
dore Jones, worn out in health, and more worn out in spirit, 
by the endless impediments and petty annoyances so indus- 
triously thrown in his way, resigned his command on Novem- 
ber 30th, 1838, what were the scenes and doings which fol- 
lowed? The compliment of the command was tendered te 
Captain Shubrick, who did not like the vessels and declined 
it. Captain Kearney was next invited. The new light that it 
was not a Naval Expedition, had not yet burst upon you, 
but it will be seen that your mind was rapidly undergoing & 
transition tending to that point. When the Hon. Mahlon 
Dickerson had conceded the frigate to Captain Kearney, did 
you not interpose and cause the order to that effect to be 
hastily withdrawn ? And did not this and similar conduct on 
the part of doth, in reference to other vessels, leave that offi- 
cer without the hope of effecting any thing creditable, and 
cause him, reluctantly, to retire from an enterprise upon 
which, under more favorable auspices, he would have entered 
with so much zeal and professional ambition ! 


I come now to the case of Captain Gregory—one which I 
have no doubt you would much prefer should be passed over 
in silence. When called to take charge of the Expedition, 
this officer stood at the head of the list of Mester Command- 





Intelligence and refinement were conceded to you. The path 


ers, and was entitled to his promotion to the rank of Post 
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Captain, independent of his command in the Expedition. 


But so tenacious were you at this time of the rights of sen- 

iority, so important did you deem rank—ay, that the Com- 

mander should be of the highest grade (even after the Mate- 

donian had been withdrawn)—that your locum serivens of 
the Navy Department was dragooned into putting his name 

to certain papers dictated or prepared for him by you for that 

end. Was it you or Governor Dickerson—one of you it was, | 
I know—that offered Captain Gregory his promotion, or to | 
send in his name to the Senate, which was the same thing, 
as soon as he (Capt. Gregory) should accept the command of 
the Expedition? Though Capt. G., as I understand, very 
properly refused his promotion, with the conditions annexed, 
he was promoted and also appointed to the command. Did 
you not then tell the public, through Congress, that Captain 
Gregory had been ordered to the command, and that he would 
not be relieved? Was he not, at your instance, erdered to 
report to Commodore Ridgeley, and did he not thus report for 
duty in this enterprise? Why, and for what purpose was he | 
superseded in this command, and by what process was Liev- 
tenant Wilkes put in his place? Was not Captain Gregory a 
marked man, even before he left Washington for New-York | 





THE NEW-YORKER. 





Games of Skill—Billiards.—Nothing can be more ridicu- 
lous than the prejudice which exists among certain conscien- 
tious and well-intentioned people, against games of skill. 
What can be more and healthful than the exercise 
enjoyed at the game of billiards ? And yet a reproach is cast 
upon this species of entertainment, in itself as innocent as 
walking or riding, because, forsooth, it has afforded repeated 
occasions of gambling! Setting aside the plain truth, that the 
best things can be turned to evil uses, we would inquire if 
‘dice’ have not been employed by gamblers? Yet, the same 
person objects pot to a backgammon board, whe would be 
shocked at the idea of having a billiard-table in his house. 
He will sit down at a whist-table hours together, and faint at 
the bare thought of entering a billiard-room. We hope tosee 
this absurd prejudice done away with. In England nothing 
is more common than for the clergy to play at billiards. It is 
not a ‘gambling game ;’ it has no chances; it requires sim- 
ply skill of sight and hand, and may be harmlessly played 
even by ladies, for whom itis, by the way, an admirable kind 


of exercise. 


sho gave ina style that it must have been a treat to our friend, the 
author, to witness. 

Mr. Richings takes a benefit at the Park on Tuesday evening, when 
Mr. George Frederick Cooke, said to be descended from the great 
tragedian, will make his first appearance as Richard Ill. We hear 
confident report of his histrionte 

At the other house, Mr. Wallack, having returned from England in 
the Great Western, played ‘ Tortesa,’ in Willis's new play of ‘ The 
Usurer,’ for several nights, to thin houses: Then ensued some bene- 
fits, all of which were but bencfits in name. Afier these, the long- 
promised opera of ‘La Gazza Ladra’ was p and has been 
played almost all the time since; sometimes to y boxes, and at 
others to very fine houses, Upon one of these occasions, (Mr. Pen- 
son's benefit,) Mr. Wallack followed, ia the part of Walter, in‘ The 
Children of the Wood ;* and there were some other agreeable cater- 
tainments, mostly musical. 

This fine opera of Rossini was never acted better, nor was it ever 
better ‘ got up,’ than at the National Theatre. All the stage manage- 
ment, the machinery, the at to , and the interest dis- 
played by all alike, upon the stage, to carry the piece off well, were 
noticed as contributing greatly to the success with which it was pro- 
| duced. This is the point in which the National possesses a great ad- 
vantage over the Park: its company is large, weil-sclected, well- 
drilled, and personable ; there is not a Gann in the éorps, nor has Nex- 
sen a counterpart upon those boards, The female choristers and 














' dancers have some pretension to beauty and grace, and do not stand 





As but few can afford the luxury of tables in their own 
houses, they should not hesitate, if so disposed, to visit re- 





to assume the command of the Expedition, because he had | 
not intimated his readiness to assume the responsibility of ob-_ 
jecting to a certain individual, or rather to ceitain individu- 

als, whom it was your wish to sever from the Expedition— | 
an act which you lacked the moral courage to do yourself, 

openly and aboveboard ? What conversations did you hold— | 
what arguments did you use with yoar Lieutenant on this’ 


int before he installed rw the | 
see _— was installed Commander 00 mas Sp | ley’s Miscellany for May. The engravings in the latter are | 


price of the extraordinary favors bestowed on him, his previ- 
ous consent to do what no other officer would agree to per- 
form, viz: to help you to help Governor Dickerson to exclude 





| spectable establishments for the playing of this game. There 

| are Bassford's rooms, for instance, near Broadway, in Ann- 

| Street, large, airy, and cool—twhere gambling is strictly pro- 

| hibited, affording a delightful resort for the stranger or for 
the citizen who would, after the fatigues of business, indulge 
for a short hour in some diverting recreation. 


| quite equal to those in the London edition—and we do not 
|see that both republications are not quite as desirable in 


| vastly more importance, be it r 


| like sticks threughout the piece, as if they had no more to do with its 

| action than the scenes behind theur, The scenery, too, is better and 

newer, and more various and appropriate ;—all which matters are of 

bered, Mr. Simp in the eyes 

|| of the audience, whatever they may be iv those of managers, than you 
| secm to imagine. . 

As to the performance of the music of the newly-produced opera, 

we can only say that it was more than satisfactory ; it took as by sur- 

prise, transcending all that we had dared to anticipate. The over- 

| ture, as played by Penson's unrivaled band, is the most perfect thing 





Mrs. Lewer has issued Blackwood’s Magazine and Bent-| weever beard from an orchestra. It deserves the rounds of applause 


with which it is every night greeted, As tothe singing, Miss Shirteff 
may be said to have succeeded in a partin which she had no right to 
|| expect success, as being beyond her natural powers and the grasp of 
ij her acquirements. The debutgnte in Adnetia has to andergo « fear- 


an individual or individuals who had never played the syco- | °¥°TY Tespect 98 the original copies. The speed with which jj f¥! ordeal, im the comparisons to whiclt she exposes herscit with the 


phant, or done aught justly to offend or especially to concili- 
ate your favor ?—Your conscience on a death-bed, would an- 
swer all these questions in the affirmative, thongh in good | 
health I presume you would not be willing to own them. At’ 
any rate, should any of the clique turn state’s evidence, it 
would be an easy matter to prove the affirmative.—Having | 
now fairly started in this matter, you may expect to hear 
from me again. Respectfully, your obt. servt. and fellow 
New-York, June 10, 1839. Citizes. 
The Latest Libel.—The friends of Mr. Morris have con- 
trived to create a false issue in the controversy between him- 





self and the Editor of the Corsair, by a grossly irrelevant ac- | 


cusation against the brothers Porter. As it touches Dr. Por- 
ter of the Corsair, this accusation is so absurd as well as! 
false, that we confidently trust he will disdain to notice it; , 
for, as prone as are the foolish and wicked to attribute vile 


motives to conduct which they cannot comprehend, the ca- || 


| they are made to appear, is unvarying and worthy of all com- | 


mendation. 





The Southern Literary Messenger for June~A capital 
number, but lack of sufficient space compels us to defer an 
| account of its papers till next week. 


New Instance of Absence of Mind.—A distinguished for- 
| eigner at the Astor-House dining-table conveyed a spoonful 





|| of soup to the mouth of his neighbor instead of his own, cnd 


i never discovered his mistake till he came to wipe his mous- i 
! taches. 
| 





THEATRICAL. 

The last two weeks have been uncommonly attractive in a theatri- 
cal point of view. The engagement of Mise Tree and Mr. Balls at 
| the Park, and the production of Rossini’s splendid opera of ‘ La Gaz- 
| ga Ladra’ at the National, have been the main incidents of interest. 
| Miss Tree ix now just concluding her farewell engagement, and has 
| been plsyiag her usual round of characters to very good audiences. 
She began with ‘lon,’ which she has ected twice; and has alson 


reer of this gentleman has been too open to admit of uncan- | peared as Viola, Rosalind, Christine in the ‘Youthful Queen,’ Cla- 


did misapprehension. The course pursued by the Editors of i tisse in ‘ The Barrack Room,’ Pauline in ‘The Lady of Lyons,’ Ju- | 


the Spirit of the Times, though dictated by equally honora- 
ble and unbiassed convictions, has been so strenuously parti- 
san with regard to certain theatrical matters, that they may 


‘lia in ‘The Honchback,’ Beatrice, and Letitia Hardy; with Balls (a 

very ready and clever actor in several distinct lines) as Orlando, 
| Cando Melnotte, Benedick, &c., who, alse, has been doing some very 
| good things in the farce way. Last night Miss Tree took her benefit, 


most admirable performers of that most difficult part. Aud thea, the 
|| mow difficult scena in the whole opera, ( Di piacer,) is the first thing 
| she has to doin the piece ; in which, if she fal, or do not come up to 
i the standard each one raises in his own miad before she begins, she 
\ ex poses herself to the hypercriticism of the captious, as well as to the 
| criticiem of the candid. Under all this load of disadvantage, it is cer- 
|| tainly awarding to Mics Shirreff a grest deal of credit to say, as we 
|| honestly do, that she succeeded,™ Her acting, throughout, was of the 
|, first order, and she never forgot, for a mowent, that she was not Miss 
| Shirreff, but ‘ the Maid of Palisean,’—excepting in one instance, where 
|| she bowed to adistinguished poet of our city sitting in the pit, while 
| Albert was making love to her upon the stage. 
Seguin's Manville was, like every thing of his, perfect, in acting and 
|| singing. The Podesta was well sung, and horribly acted, by Morley. 
i Why does he insist upon making what Hamlet called, in his players, 
! such ‘damnable faces’ while singing! His idea of expressing rage 
|| and revenge seems to be, that a man must pump up his breath and puff 
|| oat bus checks, as if under the oper of the b-pump! irs. 
i Bailey's Felix was adelicivus performance. This lady should always 
|, sing ia contralte ; while singing in that voice, she strikes us as deci- 
i dedly the very best singer of the day, in this country. We wish sho 
| had a little greater variety of setion; the stiff and monotonous sway - 
| ing of her hands, aliernately, is commonly remarked upon, as detract- 
ing nota little from the effect of her singing. Horncastle did the part 
of the inn-keeper very well, and contributed much to the success of 
|| the piece. Mra. Stickney, as his wife, was bustling, agreeable, and 
|| (exeept when she sang) usexceptionable. The chorus were, as usual, 





ip in foe ain their important parts correctly and effect- 
| | ively. 
feel themselves called upon to repel the infamous slander | %4 ¥%* to have spoken 2 farewell (poetical) address, written for the | So mech for 


als for the last two weeks, in which the war has 


which was furnished for the sacred meditations of its read- || °"7">Y * YOUNE dramatist of this city of deserved succgss and ce- | been carried gallantly on between the rival houses, leaving neither 


e1s by a Sunday Morning paper. One or two more similar 
paragraphs from the same source, and the Journal of Com-| 
merce and the church-going community will be spared their | 
complaints of the breaking of the Sabbath, so far as that pa | 
per is concerned. ee 

We have no disposition to mingle in the present contro- | 
versy, and feel no interest in it, except that which is inspired | 
by the true merits of the case; for, although enjoying that | 
friendly intercourse which usually springs up between men | 
engaged in literary avocations, with the Editor of the Cor- 


4 ) sir, we have no acquaintance with the Editors of the Spirit 


of the Times. We know, however, the irreproachable excel- | 
"lence of their standing and character, and entertain a sure | 
conviction of their high superiority to a host of such assail- 
ants as those whom General Morris has ordered on to th 
field. Let not that illustrious Commander, however, fancy 
himself safe in the slaughter of his allies: he.will not be ncg- 
lected or forgotten, and it will be well for him to have in re- 
serve at least one English blackguard, with a budget of #lan- 
der in one hand and an ‘ offdavit’ in the cther. Both decu- 
ments will be entitled to equal credibility. , 


jlebrity. The house, it was evidont from the appearance of the box- 
| book, would be a crowded ome. Mr. Balls’ benefit takes place to- 
| night. They areto be succeeded by the Taglionis again. 

On the occasion of Miss Cashman’s benefit, (which, we are sorry to 
say, was no benefit,) on Saturday night of iast week, that very clever 
actress performed Montaldo, and her sister, (a debutante,) Laura, io 


|| Epes Sargent's successful play *The Genoese.’ Miss Cushman’s per- 


sonation of the hero was superior to hers for whom the part was ori- 
| giaally written—Mies Clifton. In the first place, the articulation was 
| distinet; people who went to the theatre to hear the play and to know 


|| what was going on, could derive sowie other satisfaction for their 


pains than merely looking at a tall and beautifa) woman in doublet and 
hose; and there was an appreciation of the author—an obvious ur- 
derstanding of the text, which rendered it more of an intellectual per- 
formance than the other. There were some imperfections, however : 
such as calling ‘the adoring Parsee’ by the somewhat inexplicable ap- 
pellation of Pazee, or something like it. But it was too good a per- 
formance, as a whole, to amit of captious criticism as toa part. Mire 
Cushman is an actress of decided merit, arid neagds but to be allower 
sn opportunity to play parts adapted to her talents, to reach the very 
top of her profession. 

The performance of Laura, by the debutante of the evening, was 
far beyond any first attempt Which we have ever witnessed. The 
lady is beautiful in form aa, ature, has a fine stage voice, and har 
been initiated understa into the mysteries of stage business. 
The utmost attention was bestowed by her upon the details of the 
Personation, aud the most rerepulows care taken of t!¢ text, which 











| the Montague nor the Capulet mach, in the way of advantage over 
| the other, to boast of; while the public have had no occasion to say, 
| with Mercutio, “ A plague o’ beth your houses !” 





} . 
| 

|| 0 Those who may wish tocommunicate by letter with H. Greeley 
| during the next few weeks, will please address him during the eneu- 
| ing week at Buffalo, N. ¥.; during the two succeeding weeks at Cly- 
mer, Chautauque Co. N. ¥4 afterward ft this office as usual. 








New Mesic— Farewell, dearest, fare thee well!’ a» sung by Mire 
Shirreff; ‘Our Early Days,’ poetry by Thos. Haynes Bayly, music by 
T. Millor ; ‘ We can love no more,’ with a vignette; and ‘ The Brook- 
ly Light-Guards’ Quick-Step,’ by Allen Dodworth—have just been 
published by Atwill, 201 Proadwey. 





T7 Oor Typographical brethren will remark by a gotice in our 
advertising cotomns that the Messrs. Hf. Worrall & Co., of this city, 
have engaged in the manufectare of Printing Presses, Machinery, 
Printers’ Implomeuts and Furniture of oli kinds. Their long experi- 
ence in the manufacture of machinery, &c., the great extent of their 
establishment, and the ability and skill of their well-known director 
tn this department, G. N. Miner, Faq., combine tgensure an excellence 
and finish of workmanship, which is rarely or never excelled; while 
it is their determination to furnish every their line at prices 
very much below those hitherto required. — ‘warmly ond age 
dently recommend _this cuteblishment gp the atenticn and favor 
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Fort Cowrerence, Great Bear Lake, 1830. 


PROGRESS OF NORTH AMERICAN DISCOVERY. Here we had the satisfaction to find thing in good 
order; the buildings rendered and 


How. Sirs:—It becomes duty to the in- 
oN now our e! sae dpeen ¥ 


complete succes of the expedition to the 
mer, in consequence of the extraordinary duration of the ice. 


Much, however, has been done to prepare the way for another |.) o¢ 


attempt next year, and our hopes, instead of depressed, 
are pr ber ae knowledge so painfully this season. 
On the 6th of June our boats were conveyed on the ice to 
the mouth of Dease’s River, (then just open) the ascent of 
which was commenced the following day.—With some as- 
sistance from Indians, we reached the portage leading to the 
Diswal Lakes discovered by Mr. Simpson last winter, and 
carried the boats across it without accident, The ice on these 
lakes was still perfectly solid, and we were provided with 
iromshod sledges for t omg at on these we fixed the 
boats, and the wind being fair, hoisted sail, which greatly aid- 
ed the crews on the hauling-ropes. In this manner these 
frozen reservoirs, which are full thirty miles long, were 
in two days, and we reached our provision-station at Kendall 
river on the 19th. There we had the satisfaction to find the 
two men left there by Mr. Simpson, in April, well, and their 
two Indian hunters successful in the chase. Two of these act- 
ive fellows consented at once to accompany us along the coast, 
and proved not only good voyagers, but during our frequent 
detentions among » 4. ice, killed so many reindeer as enabled | 
us to save nearly half of our summer's stock of provisions.— | 
On the next day, June 20th, we proceeded to the Coppermine | 
River, which we found still fast. It gave way on the 22d, | 
and we descended all its ‘ terrible’ rapids at full flood, while 
the ice was still driving. Below the Bloody Fall the river 
did not clear out till the 26th, and on the first of July we 
paces our tents on the ocean. Two or three Esquimaux 
amilies were seen there, but they took the alarm and fled | 
over the ice towards some distant islands. Here, and on| 


various of the coast, a fine collection of plants was made | 
by Mr. se. | 
We remained imprisoned in the mouth of the ine, | 


awaiting the opening of the ice, till the 17th of July. Our | 
subsequent progress along the coast was one incessant, we || 
may say desperate, struggle with the same cold, obdurate foe, 
in which the boats sustained serious damage, several planks | 
being more than half cutthrough. At various points we saw | 
catchés of the Esquimaux placed upon lofty rocks, out of the | 
reach of birds of prey; but we did not fall in with any of the | 
owners, who seemed to have all gone inland to kill reindeer, 

after their winter seal hunt among the islands. F ts 

of Dr. Richardson's ghogany boats were found widely scat- 

tered ; and many articles left by his party at the iy Fall | 


were carefully preserved in the native keepings. } 

On tho 29th of July we at length jones in doubling | 
Cape Barrow. The northern part of Bathurst's Inlet was |, 
still covered with a solid sheet of ice; and instead of being 
able to cross over direct to Point Teurnagain, we were com- 

lied w make a circuit of 140 miles by Arctic Sound and | 
Ba 's Islands. Onthe easternmost of that group Mr. Simp- | 
con diabevered, at the base of a crumbling cliff, several pieces 
of pure copper ore, and the adjacent islands had also the ap- 
pearance uf being strohgly impregnated with the metal. A) 
series of specimens of all the ipal rocks along the coast \ 
was preserved. In order to obtain Cape Flinders, we had 
to perform a portage across an island, and several over the t 
ice. On the 9th of August we doubled that cape; and in a 
little bay, three miles to the southward of Frank!in’s furthest | 
encampment in 1821, our boats were finally arrested by the ice, | 
which encompassed them fur 22 days! so different was the 
season of 1838 from: that of 1821, when Franklin found a per- 
fectly open sea there on the 16th of August. 

In June, the early part of July, and the middle of August, 
we had frequent storms, accompanied by snow frost, but 
during the greater part of July and the begin of August 
calms prevailed, which, together with the severity of the pre- 
ceding winter, we consider as the cause of the tardy disrup- 
tion of the ice this season. 

On the 20th August we were obliged to relicquish all 
of advancing farther with the boats. That our efforts might 
not, however, prove wholly fruitless, Mr. Simpson offered to 
conduct am exploring party on foot for ten days. It was at 
the same time arranged between us that, in the event of any | 
favorable movement taking place in thei¢e, Mr. Dease should | 
advance with one boat. Si were agreed upon in the 
event of our missing each other on the way; and should we | 
unfortunately do so, the last day of August was fixed for the | 
rendezvous of both parties at Boat Harbor. That unlucky 
- is situated in lat. 68° 16’ 25” N., long. 109° 20 45” | 
W.; variation of compass, 46° E. Mr. Simpson’s narrative 
of his journey and discoveries to the eastward is annexed, 

On the Slat of August we cut,our way out of our icy har- 














|| escaped with only their night clothes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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reduced very low, want no longer stares us in the as it 
did several months after our arrival here last year. are 
most happy to add, that the natives have experienced neither 
famine nor sickness this season, the only death within our 
knowledge being that of a blind old man. 

September 20.—We have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt, this afternoon, of Governor Simpson’s despatch of the 
28th of February. As things have fallen out this season, it is 
Sevenete ats oo sagt sap Set Come Ga Sais Seb River, 
to meet us; and from the experience we now possess of the 
coast to the eastward, we are of opinion that a retreat by the 
rmine may be effected when the ascent by the Great 
Fish River would be no longer practicable. 

= w. a Chief Factor. 


To the Governor, peels Conon Committee 
of the Hon. Hudson's Company, London. 

From Guatemala and Honduras.—By en arrival here, we 
learn that the country is in a state of complete disorganiza- 
tion. Gen. Carrera having the treaty with Presi- 
dent Morazan, and seceded into a separate federal govern- 
ment, composed of the provinces of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
and Honduras. Carrera entered Guatemala without opposiion. 
The city of Amatitlan has also declared for him. The troops 
of Hopduras and Nicaragua were marching on the province 
of San Salvador, which still adhered to Morazan. H. B. M.’s 
ship Rover, Capt. Symonds, had taken possession of the island 
of an, on the coast of Guatamela, pulled down the flag 
and hoisted the British. The free negroes at Belize, employ- 
ed inmahogany cutting, were reported as behaving themselv s 
well—which is a solitary exception in the West Indies. 


Another Steamboat Explosion and Loss of Life —The 
Louisville Advertiser of the 3d inst. furnishes the subjoined 
account of another steamboat explosion on the Western 
waters, accompanied with disastrous effects. The Adver- 
tiser says :—‘‘ On Tuesday night last the steamer Buckeye 
burst her boilers, about five miles above Randolph. Six 
persons were killed, and among them Charles Gretzinger 
and Thomas Rogers, of Louisville; —— Prentiss, engi- 
neer, and two firemen, the name of the other we have not 
learned, Butler Randolph, mortally wounded; —— At- 
cheson, dangerously wounded ; Jacob ‘Thompson, captain, 
do. We understand that lack of water in the boilers was 
the cause of the catastrophe. . "The wreck was towed up 
by the Sultana, and arrived at PorWand last evening.” 


Another Steambcat Explosion —Our slips from New 
Orleans, received by Express Mail, state that the brig Good 
Hope, from Matagorda, brings information that the steam- 














Tampico, burst her boilers a few days previous to the 28th 
ult., and was compelled to rig a jury-mast, aud stand for 
the Texas coast. She was discovered on the morning of 
the above date, at anchor, about & miles N. E. of Passo 
Cabello, with her flag, union down, at the jury-mast bead. 


arrived at the pilot station, at the entrance of Matagorda 
Bay, who informed that no one was killed by the explo- 
siou, but her machinery was considerably injured. e 
pilot at the hay immediately started in company with the 
two men, and others, for the unfortunate boat. 


Loss of the John Bull Steamer on the St. Lawrence, with 
Loss of Life-—On Monday morning about 4 »’clock, as this 
steamer was off Lavaltrie, about 8 miles above Sorrel, ascend- 
ing the river, a fire was discovered bursting through the deck 
with great fury, which compelled the master to run her directly 
on shore where she was nearly consumed. About 12 cabin 
passengers were on board, and 60 stcerage passengers. All 
the cabin passengers were saved, except a Miss Rose. Sev- 





boat Pontchartrain, Capt. Hughes, from New Orleans for | 


Just asthe Good Hope was getting under weigh, two men | 


—=—=—_————$—_————————_e 


_ It11n018.— The Past and Present.—In 1800, there were 
in the limits of Illinois about 3000 souls. By the census of 
1820, there were 54.000, The next census, in 1830, ex- 
hibited 157,455, as the number of inhabitants. And five 
years after that, according to the State census, the popula- 
tion of Illinois had reached to 269,794. In the election for 
Governor, in 1838, there was 64,000 votes given in a ter- 
ritory which contained but 3000 inhabitants, less than forty 
years before. 


vty a —S. eo is from the Chilicothe Ga- 
zette t—“‘ From diligent inquiry of our 

friends, and from some observation of the fields in this imumee 
diate neighbedbond, ‘we are gind to know that the whest and 
corn c give promise of great abundance. The rains which 
have fallen recently have greatly invigorated both, and should 
there be no adverse weather, we will not be troubled with the 
cry of ‘ scarcity’ for a twelvemonth at least.” 


Cropsin Mississippi.—The Gallatin Star, of the Ist, s.ates 
that the news from the country is of the most cheering charac- 
ter, and that the are generally in fine order. The 
spring has been canuiiiceaihies cho qalel exam, which, 
says the Journal, is much likelier than usual. The planters 
are in high spirits, and anticipate an abundant return for 
their labor. . 


The Freshet in Maine.—The Journal of Commerce of 
Friday says: “A gentleman who left Augusta, informs us 
that the water had worn the bank away up to the beautiful 
=~ of Judge Bridge, and the house was demolished. 

The. grounds were covered with fruit trees and shrubbery, 
which did much to highten the regret which was felt at the 
loss. Half a mile’ below the dam several houses were dis- 
mantled of their furniture, doors, windows, &c., and lashed 











NEW AGENTS. 

i Mr. Joun Cavcuey will hereafter act as Agent for The New- 
Yorker at Newburgh, N. Y. 
Russect Mattison will aet as Agent for The New-Yorker at North 
Bennington, Vt. 

Isnact A. Hatcn is an Agent to procure subscribers for The New - 
Yorker in the New-England States. 
Mr. James Patron is an authorized Agent for The New-Yorker in 
the Eastern States, (instead of Edward Miller, announced by mistake 
im our last.) Mr. Cook of New-Haven is also authorized to act in 
our behalf. 

Danres Parxuvast is appointed Agent for The New-Yorker to ob- 
tain subscriptions in the Counties of Oneida and Madison. 

T. M. Bisnor will hereafter act as Agent for The New-Yorker at 
Ovid, N. Y. 

Also, 8. H. Tayior at Springville, Penn. 

Mr. Ronsert Brown will hereafter act inour bebalf in Albany. All 
persons to whom it may be more convenient to subscribe, or make 
| payment to him than to us, are invited te do so. 
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fAaccried 

On the 2d inet. Daniel H. Lyon, of Washington, N. ¥., to Hannah 
Lyon, of Reading, Conn. 
On the Sth, Charles Johnson, of Newburgh, to Mary W. N. Thomp- 
son,df this city. 

Also, at Staten Island, William Nichols, of Staten Island, to Mrs. 
Grace Ann Whaley, of this city. 

On the 6th, at Washington City, Stephen C. Rowan, U.& N. 
| to Mary B. daughter of the late Dr. Robert B. Stark, of Norfolk, Va. 

Also, James R. Donaldson to Mary Ann Barker, both of this city. 

On the 7th, William Meikle to Irene Weymouth, both of this city. 

On the &th, James D. Overing, Esq. of this city, to Mary, daughter 
of Thomas Handy, Esq. of New R.1L. 

On the 10th, P. L. D’Anterroches to Miss Doro Broome, both of this 


city. 
| Oa the 11th, George Farmer to Mary, daughter of Dr. Samuel Mac- 
| auley, all of this city. 
Also, Daniel E. Kissam to Hannab, daughter of the late Joha D. 
Aymar. 
On the 12th, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Frederick Cling to Mrs. 
Jane Oliver. 


Died. 
On the 21st ult. at Kinderhook, Edward Dorr, a soldier of the Revo- 
lution, aged 87. 
On the 3d inst. in Saratoga Co. N. Y., David R. Bogert, a soldierof 
i 77 





eral of the steerage passengers, who were emigrants, jumped 
overboard, and the number lost is not known. The passen- 
gers were in bed when the fire broke out, and some of them 


The John Bull is supposed, by the Montreal Courier, to be 
the most valual:le steamboat in North America, having cost 
the Proprictors over £22,000. She was insured for only 
£5,000. : [Expire s 


‘ The Timber War.’—According to the Canada papers; 
Gov. Fairfield, of Maine, is making but a sorry progress in 








bor, the grave of one Year's , and having the benefit. of 
fair winds, crossed Bathurst's Inlet, among Wilmot felands, 
and safely re-entered pe eae River on the 3d Sept. 


guarding the booms of timber. A great freshet in the Aroos- 

took and St. Jobns, they say, has swept away the Booms, and 

the impounded logs bave floated down the St. Johns, where 

they, of course, are seized upon as New Brunswick property. 

When Gov. Fairfield calls upon Uncle Sam for the Million of 

Dollars, we fear he wilt have no quid pro que to show for it. 
[ Express. 





Too Bad.—We were obliged last week to give $100, Mis- 
sissippi currency, for a $50 Alabama note, to send to Mobile 
to purchase our suppply of printing ink for the season. 


the Revol ogee th 
On the 9th, at Hartford, Conn. Harriet 8. daughter of J. Hoadley, 


aged 33. 

On the 10th, Christina, wife of Peter Sharpe, aged 59. 

On the Lith, Mrs. Lydia Coney, aged 65. 

Drowned, ow the 2b September last, in West Rutland, Vt, Eras- 
tus P. Fisu, son of Stephey Fish of Fairhaven, Vi. [Printers in this 
| State and Massachusetts will please notice.} 





-_— —-— -- —_ 
N USIC AND PAINTING.—A lady who is now cogaged in giving 
instruction in the use of the Piano Forte, would be glad to have 
one or two additional pupils in that branch of education, whom she 
would visit at their own houses. She will also give instruction im the 
art of Painting. 
Her terms are moderate, and her capacity will be amply attested by 
those whom she now instructs, fo whom she will refer. Apply at 84 
N Jane 15 ir 
EW-YORK IRON FOUNDRY—Patntine Press anv Saw Man- 
N UsacToryY—Elm street, between Pearl and Duane.—H. WOR- 
RALL & Co. are now prepared (in addition to their former business) 
to execute orders for ble and Single Cylinder Napier 
Presses ; also for the much approved Medison Hand re Press; 
together with the articles used by printers and bs binders. 
Castings of Iron and Brass of every description aud — Light 
and heavy Turning and Boriug. Blacksmith, Mill, and Machinery 




















The ———s _ we to the Bloody Fall, and there 
secreted our su panapeciplene, The ascent of the Cop- 
permine (hitherto deemed impracticable) to near the junction 
of the Kendall River was accom on the fifth day. We 
deposited the boats in a woody where they can be con- 
veniently repaired next 4 then, taking our bundles on 
our backs, we grounds and returned to 


Winter quarters . 


: 


[Co umbus.( Miss. ) Argus. 


- 





work genorally, executed with despatch, in a workman-like manner. 
Office No. 26 Elm-st. New-York. June 1 3t 


_ THE NEW-YORKER. ; 
“ " — 
FAREWELL, DEAREST! FARE THEE WELL. # 
BALLAD—SUNG BY MISS SHIRREFF—THE WORDS BY W. H. OLIVER—MUSIC COMPOSED BY EDWARD PERRY. 


Farewell, ‘eee — wai - thee ge; thy path; | Sew’re around 
Sempre Leg ate. 


thea wert kind when all the werld Frem me and fer - tune fell; 
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Fare-well, Dear-est! fare thee ited biecssings with thee 


! | 








Sense eta 


